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Metropolitan Life’s TAYLOR: 


‘‘Where’s the money coming from?” .< 
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A New Bed for a Restless River 
how “Your Unseen Friend” helps keep the flood from your door 


Old Man River never rests easy. 


All year long, he twists and turns in his 
bed. And, in the spring, he sometimes for- 
gets he’s old. He leaves his bed, spreads 
across the lowlands, floods homes, and 
sweeps over rich farm lands on which 
cities depend for food. 


When this happens, the flood control 
experts get busy. 


They bring up dredges to make a new 
bed that’s straighter and wider and deeper 
... 80 the river won’t overflow its banks. 


These dredges are big and tough and 
well-designed. 


They ave to be. They must gulp tons 
of mud, sand, and gravel. Force it up 
through pumps at high speed. And then 
pump it out through big, long steel pipes 
onto the surrounding land. 


This calls for tough metal parts. And 
that’s where Nickel comes into the picture. 


Sometimes it’s used in the cutter heads 
that chew up gritty'silt™- 


Sometimes it’s used in the pumps as 
well. It may be in the form of Nickel 
steel castings or Nickel cast iron (“Ni- 
hard”). But whatever the form, these 
Nickel alloys have what it takes to stand 
up to the harsh scraping action of fast- 
moving sand and gravel. 


When you see a powerful dredge mak- 
ing a new river bed, or a big bulldozer 
clearing off land ... when you see a light- 
ning-fast jet plane, or a huge trailer truck 
... remember that Nickel figures impor- 
tantly in the dependability of each. 


You don’t see the Nickel because it’s 
intermixed with other metals... adding 


toughness, hardness, endurance, and other 
special properties. That’s why Nickel is 
known as “Your Unseen Friend.” 


Fascinating Booklet, Free 

There's a fascinating story 

behind the use of Nickel in 

much of what we eat, wear, 

use. Where does Nickel 

come from? How does 

Nickel serve you? Send . 

for “The Romance of Nickel.” 

Address Dept. 188z, New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


i. Nickel 


© 1950, T. 1. N. Co. ...Your Unseen Friend 
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JOHNNY CAREFUL, tracking down loss 
and damage claims and mishaps that cause 
them, is boss every April of America’s cele- 
bration of Perfect Shipping Month. Each 
April, Shippers and Railroads take stock of 
progress toward the goal of completely effi- 
cient freight handling. 

But nowadays, every month the year round, 
industry and the workers who pack, label and 
load freight demonstrate greater efficiency. 


Railroads, with constantly improved equip- 
ment, contribute to Perfect Shipping the finest 
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transportation service ever known. 

Johnny Careful also is boss all the time and 
Perfect Shipping Month is celebrated 12 
times a year on 

The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 

In the Great Midwest, M. & St. L. freight 
service, for Shippers and Receivers, for Agri- 
culture and Industry, for Connecting Roads, 
is as nearly perfect as teamwork of skilled 
workers can make it. Helping also are grow- 
ing fleets of modern cars and engines, with 


new Diesel Locomotives powering all trains. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Qecauay 


Fast Freight Service via the Peoria Gateway 
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GOPPER 


...Plow of the sea 





THIS HUGE BRONZE PROPELLER, WEIGHING 
tee 35 TONS, IS ONE OF FOUR WHICH DRIVE 


THE R. M.S, QUEEN MARY 


One plow that turns its furrow straight and true is the giant bronze pro- 
peller that drives huge ships, like the Queen Mary, across the vast ocean. 

For bronze, an alloy of copper, is immune to rust and scorns corrosion 
from salt water...it can follow for years and years its underwater 
channel of commerce between continents. 

On land, too, copper clears a broad path of progress. Witness our 
great systems of electricity ...of communication and transportation. 
Think of modern lighting, heating and refrigeration in millions of homes 
—all due, in no small part, to the versatility and practicality of copper. 

Consider copper’s role in industry as well. Here copper offers its most 
important alloy, brass, as a “‘plowshare” that can be beaten into a thou- 
sand and one items of usefulness. For brass is one of the most easily 
worked and adaptable metals known. 

And Anaconda, foremost name in copper, brass and bronze, stands 
behind this bright and gleaming blade of progress . . . ready to help it 


turn forth more riches, more comforts, more conveniences for man. 
50360 


® 
ANACON pA First in Copper, Brass and Bronze 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY +» ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY + INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 
ANDES COPPER MINING COMPANY «+ CHILE COPPER COMPANY + GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY 
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FORBES’ George Wolf 


ON THE DAY FORBES goes to press, 
George Wolf doesn’t eat lunch. He 
doesn’t want to miss a page proof, or 
risk a “typo” (typographical) error. 

Associate Editor Wolf is dean of the 
Forbes staff in point of service. When 
B. C. Forbes launched what is now the 
country’s oldest business magazine in 
1917, Wolf was with him as secretary 
and a man of all work, having been 
with him even before then. When the 
magazine became big enough to have 
Associate Editors, George Wolf got the 
first such title. 

During the third-of-a-century since 
then Wolf has performed about every 
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function on the staff—except delivering 
newsstand copies. Gradually he moved 
more and more toward the production 
end. Except for “Thoughts on the Busi- 
ness of Life”’—which from the start has 
been Wolf's baby—he spends most of 
his time in a sea of galley proofs, half- 
tones, pica rules, etc. He is the last to 
see the page forms before they are 
locked up for the final run, and suffers 
more acutely than anyone else in the 
plant whenever a “typo” slips through. 
(Most painful of these occurred in this 
years February 15 issue, when a drug 
house piece entitled “Dynamic Drug- 
gery’ was listed on the Contents page 
as “Dynamic Drudgery.”) This kind of 
thing very, very rarely happens, how- 
ever: Wolf has a hawk’s eye for a mis- 
spelling and a mother hen’s concern for 
putting his forms “to bed” on time. 

After hours these days, Wolf is 
gathering some five or six thousand 
“Thoughts on the Business of Life” for 
a fat anthology to be published by 
Forses this fall. 






















WANT MORE SALES? 


Here’s a book that shows how other firms 
GET MORE SALES 


Even in today’s competitive markets plenty of smart sales man- 
agers are bringing in more business—and this 26-page illustrated 
booklet shows you how they do it. 

In a word, they’re the ones who run their business on facts... 
not on guesswork. They make full use of the latest machines, 
methods, and controls to keep those facts con- 
stantly before them, in concise and usable 
form. When you see it, we think you'll agree 
that this new booklet condenses the ripest, 
most profit-making experience sales-wise 
that is currently obtainable anywhere. In 
short, here’s a book you will use. Send 

the coupon today. 





Management Controls Reference Library, Room 1103 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me my FREE copy of your booklet KD 524. 
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CITY. STATE 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 




















TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 





On the whole, the stock market has 
acted sensibly. 


“Security” for everybody ultimately 
means insecurity for all. 


Prediction: The building boom won't 
outlast 1951. 


Prices are abnormally high. 


Didn’t take Truman long to cast off his 
original modesty! 


Excessive farm price props undermine 
the nation. 


How long until recession in video be- 
comes visible? 


Most railroads are increasing operating 
efficiency. 


One of our best-managed, most progres- 
sive industries: Investor-owned utilities. 


Make vacation reservations early. 


Anything short of a full day’s work for 
a full day’s pay is suicidal. 


Too many unions scoff at that inexor- 


able truth. 
Production alone can spell prosperity. 


Steel industry today is as strong as its 
product. 


A lot of top executives need schooling 
on the importance of establishing com- 
pany schools. 

Staff training pays. 


Central Reserve City bank reserve re- 
quirements are excessive. 


Marshall aid will aid America. 


Our relations with Latin America are 
improving. 


Communism, waxing in Asia, is waning 
in Europe. 


Gasoline prices threaten to burn up 
autoists. 


Sales now necessitate more salesman- 
ship. Healthy. 


Ship subsidies need scrutinizing. 


Don't pl ! 
on't plunge _BGF. 
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Union Pacific Serves: - 
California Nebraska 


When plans are afoot for building a 
new plant you are vitally interested in the 
availability of transportation and effi- 
ciency of freight handling. 


In the vast “Union Pacific West" scores of 


building sites are for sale or lease, on or. 


near Union Pacific trackage, thus solving 
the transportation problem. 





Ui ite). 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 










To expedite freight shipments, the rail- 


road is constantly improving its facilities. 


New classification yards that cut switch- 
ing time in half, more Diesel power, ex- 


tension of Centralized Traffic Control 
operation, and other improvements, 


assure shippers of fast, dependable 


transportation. — 


For complete, confidestial informotion on 
available plant sites, write industrial Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
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CHILDREN ARE SAFER. And so are pets, when good- 
looking, strong steel fence gently restrains them 
from giving way to wanderlust. United States Steel 
specializes in fence . . . all kinds . . . from famous 
U-S'S American Fence for farm, ranch, zoo and 
garden to equally famous Cyclone Fence for estate, 
factory, airport, school and other public property. 


FAMOUS CABLES. Since their very beginning, a plant that has long been 
a part of United States Steel, furnished the Tiger Brand Wire Rope 
cables for San Francisco’s beloved cable cars. Meanwhile, U. S. Steel 
has helped San Francisco and all America grow through the years. -. 
by supplying the steel that is the backbone of our nation, the steel 
that is helping, beyond all other materials, to build a better America. 


PILFER-PROOF PACKAGES. One of the best protections against pilfering yet devised 8 
to strap packages securely with tough U-S-S Gerrard Steel Strapping. Then they'll 
travel safely the world over, whether they weigh only a few pounds or many tons. 
The strapping machine in the picture, developed by United States Steel, ties, twists 
and cuts the sturdy steel straps all at the same time, merely by the flip of a handle. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY * TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 
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GUTTERS GO ON FOREVER. After he fin- 
ishes installing these gutters and down- 

| spouts, this home owner will never have 
to paint or repair them. For they’re 
made from US's 18-8 Stainless Steel 
... rust-proof as well as handsome in 
appearance. First cost is final cost. 

. S. Steel provides stainless steel for 
many products (from auto trim to kitch- 
ensinks) that last longer, save you money. 
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HANG A ROOM IN MID-AIR. Quietest spot in the world is this room designed 
by engineers of the Bell Telephone Laboratories for scientific study of sound. 
The ingenious steel cable floor which lets sound waves pass through to be 
absorbed below, utilizes specially matched U-S-S American Quality Springs, 
(inset) developed by U. S. Steel to give just the right tension to each cable. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping to Puild a Petter rca 


DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY « CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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Wastes Voney 


W7 What does it cost you...to double check needlessly the 


answers to your figure-work problems? Any duplication 
of work wastes time and operator effort. The NEW 
FRIDEN gives you visual proof of accuracy when you 
enter your problem; and again when the accurate answer 
appears in the dials. Yes, due to the ultra-matic per- 
formance of this new calculator...you make worthwhile 
savings...no double checking, no refiguring for proof. 
Your local Friden representative will be pleased to show 
you how accurate answers to all types of figure-work 
problems are obtained by a simple, single operation. 
Why not make comparisons in your own office, on your 
own work? Learn...that when you FRIDENIZE you 
ECONOMIZE. Stop wasteful double checking answers! 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies 


throughout the United States and Canada 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT *SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA + SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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READERS SAY 





“Plowing back’’ 


My subscription will not be renewed, 
and I'll tell you why. I'll acknowledge 
that you have at times mildly rebuked 
many companies for withholding so great 
a portion of their profits from the rightful 
owners, the pr. og but you have 
been very lenient with the oil industry, the 
most flagrant offender in this regard, per- 
haps because its advertising is a lucrative 
source of income for your magazine. The 
enclosed ad® is a sample, and you have 
no doubt surmised that I am a very dis- 
gusted holder of Socony-Vacuum stock. . ., 

Perhaps you can tell me the need for 
plowing back so much of the profits, 76% 
in 1948 and 65% in 1949, when your own 
writer, Lucien O. Hooper, in the very 
issue in which this ad appears, says, 
“There is too much oil in the world today; 
the industry is overdeveloped.” Certainly 
you will agree that companies such as 
American Telephone and Telegraph, Phila- 
delphia Electric, and General Motors have 
had as great a need for expansion as So- 
cony, yet they continually disburse from 
75% to 100% of their net earnings to the 
stockholders, and continue to progress and 
are well managed. 

It isn’t fair to continually criticize the 
Federal Administration while at the same 
time you accept ads of this type from 
Socony, whose policies will lead us into a 
socialistic state much faster than those of 
the little Missouri ex-haberdasher. Hon- 
estly, don’t you think Socony could safely 
pay $1.50 annually, only half of their net 
earnings? 

—Rosert S. MACARTNEY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


* “Plowing Back Pays Dividends,” in 
Forses, April 1. 


We have emphasized for years that, 
largely because of the “anti” attitude of the 
New Deal, and now the so-called Fair 
Deal, savers have been afraid to invest in 
common stocks, in equity capital, on an 
adequate scale. Hence so much “plowing 
back.” But we believe shareholders, in 
many companies, should receive more li 
eral, less scrimpy, dividends.—B.C.F. 


Stockholder service 


In your January 1 issue you published a 
very courageous article on the evaluation 
of the management of a number of major 
corporations. 

Now, it seems to me that you could ren- 
der a greater service to the ill-considered 
stockholders of certain corporations wh 
are not getting their fair share in di 
dends out of current earnings by = 
the heat on and exposing them thro 
your magazine, which reaches so many 
thinking and influential investors. ‘ 

I refer you in particular to the Allis 
Chalmers Corp., of which I am a 
holder. Out of the combined =, of 
$12.66, for the years 1948-49, they have 
paid out $3.60 in dividends, or a fraction 
over 28%. This is nothing but a plain case 
of management taking advantage of its 
widely-scattered and unorganized stock 
holders. The management has at the same 
time been extremely liberal with them- 
selves by setting up large income retile 
ment plans in which they are, by far, 
main beneficiaries, and other benefits 10 
numerous to mention, while the stockholt 
er receives his pittance. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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WASHINGTON 





THE PICTURE of an overworked Congress, 
struggling under a load of work and be- 
wildered at the thousands of letters from 
constituents, has been drawn pretty well 
in recent years by "reformers." 

But there's another side of the picture 
with which realistic businessmen ought to 
be familiar, if for no other reason than 
to keep from fooling themselves. Fact is, 

a number of Senators and Representatives-- 
most of them, it can be said in candor-- 
have it pretty easy. 

Some of the portly and resonant ones you 
hear on the radio, talking like Horatio- 
at-the-bridge holding back the forces of 
totalitarianism, are in reality pretty 
lazy. A majority of the Senators are actu- 
ally too old to do much work. If you go 
around to the Senate any afternoon and see 
only one or two of them on the floor, get 
a friend who is in Washington to find them 
for you. All of them are "out," if you call 
their offices. But go with this insider 
around to some of the Senators' little 
rooms hidden in the Capitol. You'll find 
legislators napping all over the place. Or 
out at Burning Tree Country Club leisurely 
pacing the greens. 

There have been many recent days in 
which not more than two Senators were on 
the floor, while legislation involving 
billions of dollars and this nation's for- 
eign policy was under discussion. Sena- 
tors have a stock response to questions 
about where they were when the floor was 
empty--"on official business," "in com- 
mittee," or "answering mail." 

Many a visitor to Washington is sur- 
prised to find that he can't see his Con- 
gressman=--"tied up in conference," the 
efficient secretary says sweetly to all 
comers=--and then reads in the morning 
newspaper that the legislator and his lady 
Spent half the night at some society shin- 
dig. Businessmen ought to know--for their 
own good, if not their peace of mind about 
the fate of the nation=-that Congressmen 
are an easy-going lot, generally. This 
fact explains, as well as any other, why 
& lot of slipshod legislation seems to 
Slide through without effective challenge. 
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by POLICRAX 


Absenteeism from the floor has reached 
a new high this Spring. It was the very 
thing the so-called Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946 was designed to cure. 
There is no way to make Congressmen repre=- 
sent you--unless, of course, you consider 
the alternative of replacing the present 
crop with another set. 


THE "ONE TERMITES"--as the 1948 crop of 
Fair Dealers are called=--are more optim-=- 
istic about their chances of coming back 
Since they went home for Easter holidays. 
Young and energetic, many of these Fair 
Dealers are much more aware of the facts 
of political life today than they were two 
years ago. A stint in Washington has sea- 
soned them, made them less leftish and 
more thoughtful. They aren't as keen on 
Truman as they were when they met him in 


._ the first flush of victory. But most of 


them are convinced he knows his way around 
in national politics. They are inclined to 
take their cues from him and his leaders. 
Because they were undecided about 

things, a lot of them voted every-which- 
way last year and this year. But if they 
win again, they won't be so doubtful. A 
victory this fall for the seated Fair Deal- 
ers will mean a sharp turn to the left next 
year, make no mistake about that. The Re- 
publicans are trying to get some candi- 
dates who are young and vigorous and know 
the score. But they are having trouble. It 
seems that a whale of a lot of young, po- 
litically-minded folks are convinced the 
Democrats are in for a long tino.--as the 
"Veep" has expressed so confidently. Sena- 
tor Pepper's defeat in the Florida primaries 
may make them a little less confident. 


REPUBLICAN LEADERSHIP in Washington is al- 
most bankrupt of new techniques, new ap= 
proaches, as well as strapped for operating 
cash. 

Republican women put on a "political 
charm school" here not long ago, to help 
precinct workers learn how to get votes. 
One of those invited by Mrs. Joseph Far- 
rington (wife of the Delegate from Ha- 
waii), head of the Republican Women's 
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Federation, to address the "school" was 
none other than Doris Fleeson, the politi- 
cal columnist. ; 

Maybe Mrs. Farrington didn't know it, 
but Miss Fleeson (formerly the wife of 
John O'Donnell, isolationist columnist for 
the New York Daily News) worked in the 
Democratic National Committee until she 
turned columnist. She has been a Democrat 
for decades. Maybe for that reason she 
gave the Republican workers some good 
pointers. Could be. 





IF EVER an executive order smelled of pol- 
itics to high heaven it was Postmaster Gen- 
eral Jesse M. Donaldson's "cutback" of 
postal services, now in effect. 

Average person won't feel the effects of 
this order, but businessmen of all kinds 
will find their operations slowed down 
just a little bit more. And the lackadais- 
ical way mail is handled already makes a 
lot of nervous, on=-the-edge small busi- 
nessmen bite their nails. 

Primary sufferers from the order will be 
publications (none handled at night by 
the Post Office any more), advertising, 
printing establishments, and marketing 
services generally. First-class mail no 
longer will get "directory service," and 
parcel post deliveries will be slower than 
formerly, which was too slow for most. 

Oddly enough, Donaldson always has op- 
posed putting the Hoover Commission pro- 
posals for the Post Office Department into 
effect. These proposals, it was stated by 
the Commission, would save the taxpayer 
from $200,000,000 to $500,000,000, de- 
pending upon how efficiently and widely 
they were applied. 

What Donaldson really wants to do is to 
get the proposed postal increase (already 
through the House) through the Senate. 
The increase appears to be inevitable, re- 
gardless of his strategy. Businessmen 
might as well reconcile themselves to 
higher postal costs=-=perhaps regularly 
each year for a long time to come. Donald- 
son, incidentally, has predicted such in- 
creases annually for years ahead. 


DON'T BE SURPRISED if you see a "furriner" 
peering over your shoulder--whether you 
work in a paper mill or a hotel. 

The Economic Cooperation Administration 
says there are 223 Western European spe- 
cialists in the U.S. studying how to be- 
come more proficient in many different 
lines. 


They range from 49 young Dutch farmers, 
who are living and working here for seven 
months to get first-hand knowledge of U.S. 
agricultural techniques, to individuals 
who are studying American technical knovw- 
how in such varying fields as fuel utili- 
zation, cotton quality evaluation, and 
control of insects and plant diseases. 

Specialists are from Austria, Belgiun, 
Denmark, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Greece, Luxembourg, The Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom. 


CRIME INVESTIGATION begun by the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce has been a flop 
so far. The big-time names--Frank Cos- 
tello, et al--who have appeared haven't 
told anything newspaper readers didn't 
already know. 

The real crime investigation--to be 
staged by Senator Estes Kefauver & Com- 
pany--won't get under way until June l, 
or maybe later, but it will create the 
fireworks, if any crime fireworks are 
coming. 


GET READY for a lot of oratory from Repub- 
licans (and some few Democrats) on tariff 
policy again as the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information of the U.S. Interde- 
partmental Trade-Agreement Organization 
begins public hearings (May 24) in Wash- 
ington on testimony regarding proposed 
tariff reductions on more than 2,000 com- 
modities. 

List of items to be considered in the 
international negotiations beginning in 
September at Torquay, England, was pub- 
lished in April by the Department of State 
(Publication No. 2819) and is available 
from the U.S. Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. 

Republicans already are gunning inter- 
mittently at the Administration for unem- 
ployment in watch and shoe industries. 
Leading the wolf-pack are Senators Homer 
Capehart (R.-Ind.), Hugh Butler (R.- 
Nebr.), Joseph McCarthy (R.-Wis.) and 
Representatives Walt Horan (R.-Wash.), 
Paul Shafer (R.-Mich.) and Noah M. Mason 
(R.-I1ll.). 

Indirect Republican target will be the 
Administration's attempt to ram through 
Senate approval of the International Trade 
Organization (ITO). ITO may fall by the 
wayside under Republican hammering this 
year. 


Forbes 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 
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PRICES Price increases are accompany- 
ing the stepped-up tempo of busi- 
ness activity recorded in last few weeks. 
Many industrial items, tools and equipment, 
puilding supply products, and nonferrous 
metals, registered gains as purchasing 
men report prices “continue to show 
strengthening to moderate increases." 
PURCHASING Buying policy is cautious, 
says the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents, who see little in- 
centive to be otherwise. Sharp increase 
in order books in past two months is pre- 
dominantly within a delivery range of 90 
days. Buying to cover materials to produce 
them is right in line with this coverage. 
With few exceptions, industrial materials 
can be obtained in the lead time required. 
.-- Extreme care exercised in inventory 
policy by members of the NAPA is expected 
to cause some inventory build-up in the 
next few months to protect higher produc- 
tion levels. 





TELEVISION One burgeoning industry 
helps another. Heavy ship- 
ments of TV parts from East Coast manufac- 
turers to Chicago is boosting air cargo 
loads to record heights. And, as televi- 
Sion extends its domain further west, 
Shipments out of Chicago are expected to 
mount rapidly, help make that city one of 
the world's most important air freight 
centers. Meantime, average guesstimates 
of TV set production have been upped a mil- 
lion units from the previous 4.5 million 
mark. 





HOUSING Passage of the new government 
housing bill should spur record 
Small home activity in months to come.... 
First quarter expenditures of $4.4 billion 
on new construction set an all-time high, 
with home building accounting for 44% of 
the total. ...1950 should be another big 
year in new farm construction, prelimin- 
ary reports indicating that money for this 
Purpose is running near the record set two 
years ago. Farmers spent $2.1 billion in 
1948 for building, modernization and re- 
Pair work. 
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AUTOMOTIVE Consumers are tending to 
purchase more low and medium 
priced cars, reports R. L. Polk & Co., in-= 
dustry statisticians, as the percentage 
of higher priced units declines below pre=- 
vious years. About 200,000 more new, low 
priced automobiles were registered in 
this year's first quarter, compared with 
the similar period last year; 100,000 more 
in the lower medium price bracket. A drop 
of 30,000 units occurred in the upper me- 
dium price range, while the high price 
group fell off by 5,000. 





PAPER For the first time, overall 
monthly paper and board produc= 
tion passed the 2=-million-ton mark in 
March. Estimated first quarter production 
of 5.6 million tons also set a new top. 
Producers are optimistic over sales for 
next few months, despite the fact that the 
normal slack season is at hand. The upward 
trend in output applies to most grades of 
paper and board, with the industry showing 
a long-term growth of about 4% annually. 
SIDELIGHTS Business failures so far are 
averaging about 25 per week 
higher than last year, now hover around 
the 200 mark. ... Washington law mill: to 
date, 307 separate bills have been intro-=- 
duced in Congress providing for a variety 
of new Federal subsidies to state and 
local governments. If enacted, they would 
add approximately $3.2 billion to present 
tax burden in first year, hit over $6 bil- 
lion within few years. ... The bike is 
Still popular, a recent survey showing 
that three out of every four boys between 
the ages of 7 and 15 (traditional major 
market) own bicycles. Over half of these 
were bought within the past four years. 
- « e Food retailers feel very good about 
business. Their optimism is backed up by 
80% of wholesalers, who expect to better 
last year's dollar sales in next three 
months... . Ordering 20,725 new freight 
cars in this year's first quarter, the na- 
tion's railroads are getting set to take 
care of increased traffic; and extensive 
car repair programs have restored 13,000 
cars to service. 
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The story of National Steel in 1949 


A report to the public and to the customers, 
employees, and stockholders of one 
of America’s leading producers of steel 


CQO QQ YI 
A ‘NN \ WW 


We GREW in ’49. Though demand for steel—and our 
production, shipments and total sales—fell slightly 
behind the all-time high of the previous year, National 
Steel took great forward strides in 1949. New facilities 
were completed—to make possible even greater steel 
production. New employee-benefit programs were 
added. Greater protection for future steel production 
was procured—through realistic financial provision for 
the replacement of facilities as required in years to come. 


Our Customers are assured of even better service than 
in the past. The production capacity of National Steel 
was increased by 300,000 tons in ’49. The building of a 
new open hearth furnace and the rebuilding of two 
others gave National Steel the world’s three largest 
furnaces—helped lift the total ingot capacity of our 
plants to 4,500,000 tons per year. 





Our Employees benefited in ’49, even though short 
work-weeks at the coal mines and strikes in coal and 
’ steel interfered with a normal year’s operation. Total 
payrolls for the year were $107,843,848. An expanded 
program of pensions and group insurance increases the 
financial security of employees and their families. 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 1949 
Our Stockholders shared in the good earnings of 1949 1949 1948 


through dividends and through the protection given 
their investment by further strengthening of our com- 
pany’s financial and competitive position. Net earnings 
for the year were $16.02 per share, of which $5.50 per 
share was paid in dividends and the balance was 
retained in the business. Net earnings were after all 
usual charges, and provisions for special contingencies 
and accelerated depreciation—related to cost of replac- 
ing facilities at today’s high costs. 


$424,892,845 
39,311,269 
Net earnings per share.. $1602 
Materials, services 
and other expenses... 213,795,520 
Depreciation and 
depletion 25,021,857 
Total payrolls 107,843,848 
Total dividends paid... 13,481,585 


Total taxes 43,571,827 


$436,522,051 
40,121,506 
$16.35 


230,101,169 
21,506,270 
110,709,056 
11,154,085 


39,148,113 


National’s tax bill shows clearly the large amount 
of business income that is now diverted to 
the tax collector. In 1949, the tax bill was more 
than three times as large as the amount paid 
in dividends to stockholders, and 41.5% of the 
total amount paid to employees—an aver- 
age of $1,554 for each of 28,043 employees. 


National Steel recognizes that its primary obligation to 
the public is to do its share toward supplying the 
country’s maximum requirement for steel at all times 
—and with high quality products that are fair in price. 
The results of 1949 have increased our ability to meet 
that obligation. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 


7 . 
Owning and Operating 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY © GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION . HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. e NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 
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Fact and Comment | 








by B. C. FORBES 








LABOR RELATIONS COMMITTEE NEEDED 


Vitally needed is a preeminently influential committee 
to study the labor disputes which threaten the national 
wellbeing, and then issue findings. This body should con- 
sist of, say, six industrialists, six labor leaders and six out- 
standing citizens, to be chosen by the other twelve. It 
should be entirely free from governmental entanglements. 
Its function would not be to attempt to settle, arbitrate 
disputes, but simply to record, after thorough investigation, 
the conclusions of the majority of its members. 

If the highest caliber of men constituted this committee, 
its verdict on the facts involved should, doubtless would, 
carry great weight with the American people, should carry 
great weight with the disputants directly involved. 

Compulsion in adjudicating labor disputes, strikes, does 
not fit into our American democracy. No American should 
be forced to work against his will. Freedom must be pre- 
served, protected, enthroned. 

Yet, every thoughtful citizen cannot but be convinced 
that the time has come for improved, more effective, meth- 
ods of dealing with eruptions between employees and man- 
agements. Too, too often the public have become defenseless 
victims since labor leaders, fawned upon by vote-seeking 
politicians, became undemocratically powerful, arbitrary, 
dictatorial. It is imperative that ways and means be found 
to mitigate this ever-present threat to national tranquility, 


prosperity. 


BUT IT WANTS MORE POWER! 


The United States Government is continuously reaching 
out for more and more power—notwithstanding that it is 
perhaps the worst-run organization on earth. The other day, 
during debate on the momentous foreign aid bill, the Sen- 
ate Chamber contained exactly five, out of 96, Senators. 
Senator Connally, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, indignantly exclaimed: “The idea of passing 
on a great measure like this with a group of Senators you 
can count on one hand!” 

If the management of any industrial or other huge enter- 
prise acted thus, how long would it remain solvent? Is it 
any wonder that the Hoover Commission found the whole 
machinery of government inexpressibly inefficient? 

Let us insist upon curbing, not expanding, the responsibil- 
ities and ramifications of our political overlords. 


WORLD MUST GO ON, DESPITE RUSSIA 


The suggestion proffered by Herbert Hoover, indisput- 
ably America’s foremost living statesman, that the United 
Nations, if it continues to be deadlocked by Russia, be re- 
constituted, without the inclusion of Russia, deserves most 
serious consideration. The Soviets have demonstrated time 
and time again that their objective is to wreck the UN, to 
frustrate its functioning. After all, the world must go on, 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


despite eternal Communistic machinations. Why should all 
freedom-loving nations in the world be barred from joining 
together solely because Stalin insists upon kicking over the 
traces? Left out of a reborn, reorganized, reconstituted 
United Nations body, Russia would thereby be deprived of 
the international sounding-board she now possesses, vilely 
misuses. 

Every nation not committed to enslaving its people should 
ponder ex-President Hoover's recommendation. America un- 
questionably has gone to extraordinary lengths to bring 
about One World. Russia also aspires resolutely to bring 
about One World: but not the kind of world we or other 
civilized peoples could remotely countenance. 

It is up to America, after mature deliberation and inter- 
national soundings, to consider taking the lead in initiating 
steps for a reorganized United Nations, just as America has 
chiefly shouldered the cost of maintaining the existing UN. 


GERMANY WILL BE DIFFICULT 


I am more concerned over Western Germany as a source 
of trouble than over Russia. It is one thing to keep Japan 
under tutelage; it will be another and very much more diffi- 
cult problem to handle the Germans. There the problems go 
very, very deep. The determination of the highest German 
authorities to gain maximum freedom is being exemplified 
extraordinarily: Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s calling upon 
a gathering to sing a verse of “Deutschland Uber Alles” is 
portentous of what the United States and her cooperating 
Europeans are confronted with. 

How can Western Germany be riveted to freedom-loving 
nations instead of choosing to throw in her lot with Soviet 
Russia? 

That is the crux of the whole complicated matter. Ger- 
many cannot be permitted, at least in the nearby future, 
to become again a military menace in Europe. But how to 
prevent this without alienating her is a question bristling 
with most fundamental, far-reaching issues. 


FEARLESS FAIRLESS 


Certain industries breed he-man executives. Conspicu- 
ously, automotive and steel. My long observation has been 
that our motor-making and steel-manufacturing giants are 
the hardest-working in America, with oil Trojans, office ap- 
pliance helmsmen, department store and chain store wiz- 
ards, America’s most dynamic publishers, top railway execu- 
tives, some utility pilots, soap-makers, certain motion pic- 
ture moguls, as runners-up. ' 

I admire the fearlessness of Ben Fairless, president of the 
mammoth United States Steel Corp., who fought his way 
up the hard way. Far too many of our business commanders- 
in-chief lack courage, pussy-foot, shrink from voicing their 
conscientious objections to the powers-that-be at Washing- 
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B. C. FORBES HONORED 


B. C. Forbes has just been honored by the Investors 
League, Inc., which he was chiefly instrumental in found- 
ing some eight years ago for the protection of the many 
millions of individuals and families who made America’s 
unique growth, living standards, possible by investing the 
fruits of their labors in employment-providing enterprise. 
The following beautifully illuminated, framed testimonial 
was presented by the present board of directors of the 
League: 


Whereas 


the resignation,as Chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Investors League, Inc. has been received from x 


Mit (BL IC}|Florbes, 


which he has advised was regretfully submitted in or- 
dex that he might be relieved of the duties associated 
with that office and so enjoy a greater degree of wel- 


comed leisute; 444444444 444444444 


Ty licit Resolved: that the Board of Directors 


ofthe [T]nvestors (League, [T]nc. 


accepts his resignation with profound regret vecog- 
nizing that he has camed awell ducaned ents oo¢ 


“Alnd be it Resolved: 


that he be extended the thanks of this Board on be 
half of all the members for having founded this League 
and for having well and truly served for seven years 
as its first President and more recently as its cet 
Chairman of the Board of Directors; and +24 ¢ 






























































T) | it Further Resolved: that he be presented, 
} 8 as atoken of the gratitude of the members x 
with an illuminated script,on parchment, set- 


ting forth these resolutions and signed by cach mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors. + ar m toot 

















ton. Ben Fairless is not backboneless. Here is a sample of 
what he told Washington quizzers, probers, the other day: 


Industry stands on trial because it has served the American 
public too well—because it has pleased too many customers and 
has built the greatest industrial nation on the face of the earth. 
Successful service to the nation now strangely seems to be the 
signal for the political punishment of those who performed it. . . . 
By dismembering business, they (political agencies) would turn 
back the clock to the “horseless buggy” days of fifty years or 
more ago and would try to squeeze a modern dynamic, efficient 
America once more into the puny production patterns of its in- 
dustrial childhood. Or, by subjecting American productive enter- 
prise to the deadening hand of political regulation, they would 
borrow from the Old World the dismal economic philosophies 
that have led most of Europe to desolation and despair. They 
would substitute governmental regulation for competition and 
political pressures for customer control. . . . 

I do not fear socialism because in Europe today socialism is 
living on the dole and America is the only country able to foot 
the bill. But when somebody in Washington starts telling how he 
favors free enterprise and how he proposes to save it, I shake, 
I wonder why the self-appointed saviors always miss the point 


GOOD: DIVIDENDS HIGHER 


Dividend payments for the first quarter of this year are 
8% higher than in the first quarter of 1949, according to the 
Department of Commerce. Their figures, based on publicly- 
reported cash dividends accounting for 60 to 65% of all 
gross cash dividends paid, show that disbursements in 
March ran 16% ahead of March a year ago. 

This trend is good, but it is still not good enough. As 
some Letters to the Editor (p.10) show, too many com- 
panies are still retaining a far greater percentage of profits 
than in pre-war years. A number of reasons have been 
advanced for post-war highs in dividend-niggardliness, in- 
cluding primarily the naked fact that companies needing 
money to expand couldn't obtain it by selling stock—so they 
took it from present owners by withholding dividends. 

In some cases the thought is expressed that higher divi- 
dends are not eagerly sought by large top-income-bracket 
security holders. 

Whatever the explanation, the fact remains that present 
stockholders are entitled, in all but a few extraordinary 
cases, to a higher percentage of profits in the form of in- 
creased dividends than they have been receiving. Palpably, 
one reason equity capital is hard to raise is that those who 
risk money in stock ownership have not been receiving a 
fair share of high earnings. 

It is heartening to note that the trend is at least toward 
greater dividend distribution, strongest magnet for equity 
capital.—-MALCOLM FOoRBEs. 





that ours is the only system not controlled by power-hungry 
politicians who would hack it to death on the pretext of de- 
fending its immortal soul. I am convinced that if these misguided 
men have their way freedom of opportunity, enterprise and ini- 
tiative will vanish from the earth. 

Who developed the United States into the most powerful, 
war-winning nation on earth? Politicians? Phooey! World 
War II was won mainly by the unapproached, unsurpassed, 
unexcelled, practical genius and productiveness of America. 
Decisive battles could not have been won on battlefronts 
unless super-able American industrialists and other business 
men had abundantly furnished the necessary wherewithal. 

The future wellbeing of America is dependent more upon 
business than bureaucracy. 


MARGARET TRUMAN PRAISEWORTHY 


Not being musical, I cannot appraise the merits of Miss 
Margaret Truman as a singer. Doubtless her career has been 
helped by the fact that she is the daughter of the President 
of the United States. But all Americans must admire her 
devoted determination to carve a career for herself. 

The daughters of ruling families elsewhere in the world 
have been content simply to fill the role of their station @ 
life. They are not expected to become distinctive individ- 
uals, to achieve anything unusual. Princess Elizabeth, and 
her mother, have won the hearts of the British people by 
their natural charm, natural instinct for femininely doing 
the appropriate thing. 

The course Margaret Truman is carving for herself is# 
accordance with American democracy. I am told that she 
possesses a delightful, winsome personality, that she doe 
not depend upon her White House connection to wil 
friends. 


Signal success to you, Miss Margaret Truman! 


Forbes 
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CAPITAL PROVIDER is the socioeconomic role in which VP Taylor and 
President Lincoln (left, center) see their Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
they chat with Cardinal Spellman at opening of New York's Crowell- 
Collier Building, a Metropolitan investment project. 








METROPOLITAN LIFER 


A half-century insurance man, Charles Taylor has 
a “sacred responsibility to American family life.” 


“WHERE'S THE money wane from?” 

As a thumbnail summary of Charles 
‘Gillies Taylor’s business philosophy, 
these five words are as good as any. 
They are also a first commandment for 
the conservative, somewhat austere 
gentlemen who run the world’s biggest 
financial institution—Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company—which Taylor will 
head at year’s end. 

Long before he became a Met VP in 
1932, the tradition of financial caution 
was stamped on Taylor's personality, 
moulded by a Scottish immigrant fath- 
er and a mother of Scottish descent. 
And long before he was born in Peters- 
burg, Virginia (1883), Metropolitan 
Life had learned money management 
the hard way: a sudden storm of Civil 
War casualties forced the company into 
reorganization before it had cut its 
teeth. 


Today’s Met Life 

is the $9.7 billion Goliath of all private 
corporations—American Telephone and 
Telegraph can claim $10.8 billion only 
with its many subsidiaries lumped into 
assets—and stands behind 33,000,000 
insurance policies in this country and 
Canada. If no industry has generated 
as much public confidence as life in- 
surance, then no single company enjoys 
the trust reposed in Metropolitan. 
Looking toward his investiture as high 
priest of this continent-wide faith, 66- 
year-old Charles Taylor speaks of it as 


a “sacred responsibility to the family 
life of America.” 

Visitors to the Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent find President-designate Taylor a 
tall, plain, reserved man whose blue 
serge seems ultra-quiet against the dark 
maroon-mahogany of his office walls. 
From a modest post as Virigina State 
actuary (a title he was given to make 
the Commission’s memoranda more im- 
pressive), Taylor notched himself up- 
ward through a series of contacts made 
at conventions. At his first convention, 
he attracted enough notice to be elected 
to the committee on blanks—which was 
immediately plunged into hard work 
by the San Francisco fire and the Arm- 
strong investigation. After two years in 
the Virginia department he met Ed- 
mund Strudwick, who invited him to 
join Atlantic Life as secretary-actuary. 
Regular attendance at the American 
Life Conventions kept his name before 
the fraternity, and in 1924 he became 
assistant manager for the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, a post re- 
quiring plenty of liaison work with the 
New York State Insurance Department, 
company presidents, and other associa- 
tions. 


The big opening 

came in 1931, when Vic Barry retired 
as vice-president of Metropolitan. Barry, 
an ex-newspaperman whom Taylor had 
met at his first convention in 1906 at 
Washington's Arlington Hotel, was the 
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hail-fellow-well-met of the industry, 
raconteur and public-relations man su- 
preme for Met Life. Though well met, 
Taylor wasn’t, and isn’t, any hail-fel- 
low; still Leroy Lincoln, who will move 
up to board chairman in 1951, picked 
him to succeed the Will Rogers of in- 
surance. 

Taylor made no attempt to become 
a second Barry, though in his own way 
he discharged the same function—as 
third vice-president in charge of insur- 
ance relations (contact man). For a 
company as responsible and banklike 
as mammoth Metropolitan, public rela- 
tions is not a fancy term for promotion 
and quickie publicity. The good opin- 
ion of the public is what sells insur- 
ance; this is won largely by a conscien- 
tious discharge of obligations and a 
careful custody of more money than 
anybody except President Truman 
would know what to do with. In twenty 
years as third, second, first, and finally 
executive vice-president, Taylor has be- 
come known in the industry as a main- 
stay in keeping the Met as dignified and 
respectable as the Union League Club 
(of which, incidentally, he is a mem- 
ber). 


Sacred or not, 
Metropolitan’s relationship to American 
family life has been financially stable. 
When he takes office, Taylor will follow 
precepts as old-fashioned as the Vic- 
torian rococo lobby at 1 Madison Ave- 
nue. “Security is the No. 1 considera- 
tion,” says he, referring to the enormous 
investment program which enables Met 
Life, a mutual company, to pay policy- 
dividends as well as indemnities. Second 
on his list is keeping expenses down. 
Although recovery of principal 
(“Where’s the money coming from?”) 
has always been the test of good in- 
vestments, the nature of these has 
changed since War I, largely as a result 
of liberalized legislation. Thirty years 
ago, recalls Taylor, railroad and munici- 
pal securities and mortgages were the 
big items in an insurance companys 
portfolio. By law no real estate could be 
held, except for foreclosed properties 
and company needs. Now, industrials 
and public utilities are cast as star per- 
formers, with railroad securities in a bit 
part, and such ventures as pipelines, 
tanker fleets and income-producing 
property playing feature roles. Some 
300 of Met Life’s millions are in apart 
ment projects. Even small-business 
loans (up to $250,000) are picked up 
these days, providing banks take up 
10% of each. 


More legal elbow room, 

however, hasn’t modified the funda- 
mental conservatism. Before Met Life 
buys a debenture, the issuing company 
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and its industry andergoes an exhaus- 
tive study. (Legally, New York State 
requires five years of uninterrupted 
payment of obligations.) Since Fred- 
erick H. Ecker (fifth president, now 
chairman, soon to be honorary chair- 
man) sounded off against common 
stocks in 1929, Metropolitan Lifers 
have been firmly opposed to their pur- 
chase. (Commons are banned from the 
portfolio by law anyway.) Before the 
company made an exception to the five- 
year law to finance a natural gas pipe- 
line, it made sure there was plenty - of 
gas in Texas ground and contracts with 
plenty of sound-credit purchases around 
the St. Louis terminal. Payment of in- 
terest is as close to “assured” as any- 
thing human can be. If the pipeline 
outfit should go broke, Met Life will 
realize every dime of its equity; Tay- 
lor’s assistants will know just “where 
the money’s coming from.” 


But Metropolitan, emphasizes Taylor, 
is more to the nation’s economy than a 
prudent, puissant investor. He sees it 
as a gigantic socioeconomic stabilizer, 
helping the business machine run by 
meeting capital needs as they arise—for 
pipelines, home and farm mortgage 
loans, expanding and developing indus- 
tries of every kind. The needs, however, 
must be sound ones. 

On the grave current problems of 
capital formation and the alleged short- 
age of risk money, VP Taylor won't be 
quoted. “No one has those answers,” 
he advises. “Impressions, not facts,” he 
believes, constitute most of the circu- 
lating talk about these problems, on 
which no definitive studies have been 
made. Realistically, he observes that 
the questions are more political than 
economic. “If government subsidy [of 
airlines, merchant ships, inland water- 
ways and other industries] continues to 








BANKLIKE HUSH pervades lobby of Met Life’s main office. Time-tested 
principles of prudent conservatism, as old-fashioned as this ornate lobby, 
govern policy of the $9.7 billion Met, world’s largest insurance com- 
pany. It is also, in fact, the world’s largest financial corporation. 
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impinge on free enterprise,” he can see 
no way to make predictions. But “if 
they leave us alone with the public 
utilities, give the railroads a fair 
break. . .” the business world will adjust 
to change as it always has, and “we 
[the Met] will find an outlet for this 
money. Given freedom of enterprise, 
business will do it.” 


But the basic argument 

need not be posed in the airy jargon of 
economics and finance. The underlying 
conflict is a human one, between the 
rising philosophy of “government owes 
you a living” and the “take care of 
yourself” credo preached by the insur- 
ance companies. For the gathering pen- 
sion storm, Taylor has a square and 
simple comment: “It all comes back to 
this problem: how many idle people 
can the economy support? Where’s the 
money coming from?” In 82 years of 
making policy promises and meeting 
them, Met Life has learned that “it’s 
easy enough to make promises, but ter- 
rible if you don’t know enough to ful- 
fill them.” In his 50 years in insur- 
ance—19 with Metropolitan—Taylor has 
learned it too. 

To the claim that old-fashioned in- 
dividual initiative is restricted to only 
a few in the modern mass economy, 
Taylor ‘answers bluntly: “Nobody has 
proved to me the situation is any differ- 
ent than it ever has been. If a person 
has the stuff, hell make his own 
chance.” He himself started as a sten- 
ographer without college education, in- 
fluence or backing, did plenty of Lin- 
coln-like night reading in his fifty-year 
climb to the presidency of Metropol- 
itan. 

Next January, when Leroy Lincoln 
and Frederick Ecker each move up a 
notch, the president’s seat will be filled 
by a man who has never been known 
to make an unsound investment. The 
one exception: an Angus cattle farm 
near Charlottesville, Virginia, to which 
Taylor retires for summer vacations. A 
good investment? “Not for an insurance 
man,” he grins. 


CORPORATE 
SECRET ARIES 


In spire oF the fact that many corpo- 
rate secretaries have to divide their 
time among 167 duties of a corporate, 
stockholder, and administrative nature, 
today’s c.s. is quietly and rapidly be- 
coming the stockholders’ champion. No 
small amount of credit for this should 
go to the youthful American Society of 
Corporate Secretaries, Inc., a mouse- 
quiet but enthusiastic bunch of men 
who are doing a bang-up job of mak- 
ing their own jobs more effective. 





Three short years ago the secretary 
of Blatz Corp. had little or no knowl- 
edge of the extent of duties of his 
counterpart in the Amalgamated Bloop 
Corp., just around the corner. Each 
knew the other was the official “keeper 
of the seal” and recorder of minutes; 
beyond that, any guess as to what kept 
the other fellow looking worried was 
a complete stab in the dark. 

A well-established society of English 
secretaries gave a handful of New York 
secretaries the idea to start a similar 
organization here. Led by kewpie-look- 
ing Theodore L. Turney, whilom secre- 
tary and consulting expert on stock- 
holder relations, the group incorpo- 
rated, set up Turney as its executive 
director. 

Today A.S.C.S. numbers 418 mem- 
bers from the nation’s top corporations. 
each neophyte shelling out a $10 initia- 
tion fee and yearly $50 dues. Goal, 
says Dale Parker, the Columbia Gas 
System’s secretary and current Society 
president, is 3,000 members drawn 
from American corporations with the 
widest distribution of stock. Likable 
Parker, anxious that no one misunder- 
stand their purpose, insists “we're no 


pressure group. We haven't any axe to 
grind.” Attesting to this is the Society's 
iite-sized treasury balance, $2,070.02. 

Shortly after organizing, the New 
York group set out to find what makes 
u corporate secretary tick. A compre- 
hensive questionnaire was sent to 880 
secretaries of major corporations. An- 


‘swers disclosed that 30% of the average 


secretary s time is spent on corporate 
matters (advice of election or appoint- 
ment to directors and officers, responsi- 
bilities under the Securities Exchange 
Act, notices of meetings, etc.), 11% on 
stockholder relations (annual report 
and bulletins, proxies, stock and bond 
issues, answering stockholder inquiries) , 
53% on administrative duties from han- 
dling labor relations to managing build- 
ings. Being a vice president, treasurer, 
general counsel, etc., eats up the re- 
maining 6%. Secretaries in merchandis- 
ing industries devote a piddling 5% of 
their time to the stockholders’ welfare, 
while those in public utilities give 15% 
of their time to keeping stockholders 
informed. 

There's little doubt that if the ques- 
tionnaire were circulated again today 
the stockholder would find himself re- 








Morse and buggy days 


In 1900, most every kid dreamed of being a railroad man, and 16-year-old 
Roy White was no exception. White learned Morse code well enough to 
snag a job at the Dana, Ind., telegraph key (bug), later (1933-1941) 
served as president at Western Union Telegraph Co. 

Last month, President Roy B. White of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
went back to the Midwest to relive his Morse-and-buggy days. Now a 50- 
year man, he sat down at a telegraph key in B. & O.’s Cleveland freight 
office, tapped out a message to his first boss, C. G. Schulte, at Dana, Ind. 








ceiving a greater slice of the secretaries” 
time—thanks in great part to the activi- 
ties of the Society. For instance, stock 
brokers and banks—who hold 40% of 
outstanding issues in their own names 
(called “street” names on the corpora- 
tive books)—are receiving stacks of 
stockholder bulletins and annual re- 
ports in sufficient numbers to keep their 
unlisted clients informed of corporate 
activities. 

A new era of bigger and better stock- 
holder relations is looming on the cor- 
porative horizon. Its vanguard takes 
the form of comprehensive annual re- 
ports, more frequent interim reports, 
and informative publications on corpor- 
ate activities. The investor can take 
strength from the fact that the ever- 
growing Society of Corporate Secre- 
taries will be in there pitching to and 
for him. 


PHONE CHECK-UP 


A YEAR AGO when Capital Airlines was 
holding a convention at the Cavalier 
Hotel at Virginia Beach, Fred Kline 
surprised the president of his company, 
James H. Carmichael, and all other of- 
ficials by springing his check-up meth- 
od. A curtain was raised, revealing a 
huge telephone. A strong voice came 
over the amplifying system: 

“I am your telephone! I am more 
important than you think! I am the life- 
veins of your business! Are you using 
me to the best advantage? Wait—let’s 
place some calls!” 

Then Fred Kline called various cities 
throughout Capital Airlines’ system. 
Employees answering the phone had no 
idea it was a check-up call. They an- 
swered just as they would normally an- 
swer, except their voices—and errors- 
were magnified dozens of times. 

District traffic managers at the gath- 
ering almost had nervous breakdowns 
—the faults of Capital’s stations were 
being advertised to their president as 
well as to other brass! The telephoned 
answer from Pittsburgh was so bad, the 
Traffic Manager rushed from the room. 
Answers from half a dozen cities were 
all the same: a bare answer to calls for 
reservations, with no attempt to sell a 
ticket. 

‘ A call to an airline office at Memphis 
got this reply: 

“If you want information call back 
later. There’s nobody here. I’s the 
porter!” 

Only one girl from Cleveland asked, 
in a lukewarm manner, if the person 
calling would be interested in a retum 
ticket. (She was sent $5). 

After exposing all the sluggish blood 
in Capital, other airlines were called by 
way of comparison. One girl from 4 
competing airline almost came through 
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the phone in her anxiety to sell. All in 
all, though, Capital was found to be 
the sickest. (This past year a strenuous 
effort has been made by Capital to 
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twenty years the ideas of the Blue 
Eagle have prevailed in England,” ex- 
plained Crowther, taking a retrospec- 
tive poke at Roosevelt's NRA and 





Ind. (the “Middletown” of Dr. Robert 
Lynd’s famous sociological studies). 
“Our outfit represents a half dozen 
metal products concerns. We didn't 










































































of teach its employees how to sell over the American businessmen who en- figure on anything much this year— 
: the phone, and the increased revenue in _dorsed it. but along about the middle of April, 
- Capital's business charts shows the 5. Labor unions have forced stand- bingo!—more orders than we can fill. 
of teaching is paying off.) ard pay-wages. In self-defense, em- I can’t remember anything like it since 
ployers have sought equally stable 1929, and to tell you the truth, it kind 
Ir prices, dropping competition in the of scares me.” 
ite LONDON ECONOMIST process. pita 4 Was it automobiles or the building 
As epiToR of London’s Economist, 6. Socialist doctrines have had very boom? Television, maybe? Factories 
k- Geoffrey Crowther has a small but dis- little to do with the British passion for in St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
or- tinguished weekly audience. The 13,- security, which has “psychological ori- Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland were on 
ces 500 Americans, 12,500 Englishmen, gins,” alleged Crowther. Presumably, a production schedules reminiscent of 
re- and 16,000 Europeans who read his Labor Party defeat in the next general wartime days and nights. 
ts, 157-year-old journal consider it well- election (which Crowther blithely pre- Thousands of American business ex- 
“di informed, conservative, something of a dicted a few days later) wouldn’t make ecutives are feeling the same way 
ike brake on Britain’s collectivist experi- much difference. nowadays. Fortunately, too, they seem 
er- menters. (Last century’s No. 1 individ- For British industrialists who seek to be working harder to “get it now” 
— ualist, Herbert Spencer, was an Econo- the magic prescription of America’s than in the golfing 1929 days which 
ind mist sub-editor). buoyant productivity, the London econ- Middletown can never quite forget. In 
Last month plump, dignified Crow- omist has a cheery but dubious “good _ an atmosphere of guarded optimism the 
ther crossed the Atlantic, said a few luck to them!” Adds security-conscious 1950 boom moves on. 
things that made Americans wonder Crowther, with a wry eye on America’s “A few months ago we had more 
wi whether his Economist is as much of a “individual insecurity”: “When they cars than we could get rid of,” declares 
lier conservative brake as they imagined. have found the prescription, and when a South Bend automobile salesman. 
me England’s economic plight, Crowther we have made up the bottle of “Hardly anything over a week old on 
“ demonstrated for New York’s Econom- medicine in England, I don’t think the lot, now. Some of these workers 
of. ics Club, is by no means dire. Percent- that we shall ever want to drink the don’t even have the full down payment. 
| age of British unemployed is less than _ Jot. But their credit is usually good, and 
' ; a quarter . — a, all produc- they don’t seem to worry about the fu- 
tion is u to ; real wages are , , i ith j 1 
omni higher ie ever. Noting the high cost SI!'RONG HOME ERA? pas A i Arosa ay cahciae 
we! of all this to American taxpayers, “I CAN'T DOPE IT our,” said Glen Hay- Television hasn't taken over the 
“14 pepe bey ealgedeey _ a rea- den, manufacturers’ agent in Muncie, smaller grsigg See rs — 
cie, Ind., or Bellefontaine, 
we evolved that would satisfy e Ohio, off the main TV cables, 
sar —_ pod se US. h e $ Nn om l \ [ a visitor nevertheless sees the 
rowther’ refused to say, i istmas 
ties for FoRBES or anyone -_ ma "Sage tile aiue © 
- whether he thought the U.S. April 15, 1950 One Shilling be more television aerials in 
a Ul fe beced bigewey to cok | ome Ice vt ae tae ahaieet 
an- lectivism. Britain’s hellbent | the Mathematics of Secor mem cam being © ewe; ~=6| «6veverywhere,” says John 
Ss retreat from a free, com- pescensgionn mort hin whch al te Lewellen, Louis Cowan 
titive economy was not, he “Sor lene, the com Unity. A ( iz Kids) produc- 
nth [I maintained, “due to soften. | Seataae Eesimcecen | att ceotive Chia 
wns ing of the brain or congenital Bist soot "eid be earorty Y eal a we a, om "1950 
vere idfocy ” Rather, it ee “ex- Tiss tr ag to ag ; im Heth war Hite time 
t 4 ternal circumstances” which Aaah aban PORICATnIE ; ie ie # changing the for analysis. Yet a tangible 
_ -_ Security win out over AMERICAN SURVEY | s eflective before Marshall Aid eas theory of cause-and-effect 
| ie ee Beeseaci= | seme emerge In the 
: ; Sree Depart See ven _ ; u 
vere oped, even among business- Rts saad my ele Ford have sensed 
a) > Se =~ | coe Wee grees 
2. Britain’s income ($35 workshops or big city labo- 
phis billion vs. the U.S.’s $250 ratories, betting everything 
billion) is “too small to pro- on future trends—and win- 
back vide a really competitive con- ning. 
the dition.” “When you look over all 
3. Britain’s population is this stuff we're moving,” 
sked, leveling off at 50,000,000, muses metal-products man 
F500 will not provide growth im- Hayden, “most of it is con- 
tum petus for expansion. nected with home living. 
4. The ‘tween-wars de- That includes automobiles 
slood nee —? B . itain too, nowadays. Refrigerators. 
d ump-minded,” made com- i iecccams Motorized lawnmowers. 
o a. soe i = CROWTHER: England expects . . . security, not polagvent Stoves. Paint. Hardware. 
ou! roat hurtful waste. “For 
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Furniture. Baby stuff. All 





things to keep and use—and television, 
of course!” 

Indianapolis Star columnist Maurice 
Early has given the theory its slogan: 
“The Era of the Strong Home.” You 
hear it at the Elks Lodge, on Main 
Street corners, or on the way home after 
church. New homes, better homes, 
more children, sounder American liv- 
ing. 
The statistics shout it out. Over 
1,000,000 new houses for 1950... . 
5,000,000 television sets. . . . 4,000,000 
refrigerators . . . 3,000,000 washing 
machines. Housing units started in first 
quarter 1950 running 50% ahead of the 
same period in prosperous 1948, and 
almost 60% ahead of 1949. 

Undermeath the statistics may lie a 
trend in business thinking, a lietmotif 
for the coming decade. And the lead- 
ers are finding words for it, getting 
together on a theme song. 

R. H. McMurtrie, bedroom furniture 
manufacturer of Huntingburg, Ind., 
speaks of historic “cycles of confidence 
and fear,” in addition to betier known 
economic highs and lows. 

“Had America retained exclusive 
control of the atom bomb and its pro- 
duction, then her self-confidence would 
have known no restraint,” he says. 

“But with the realization that others 
shared this knowledge, we once more 
became humble and for the first time 
in our history we felt that we were sub- 
ject to destruction. Thus the cycle of 
self-confidence swings to no-confidence, 
and fear comes into our hearts. 

“When men are afraid, they turn in 
the same direction—to their religion 
and to their homes.” 

For his strong homes theory, Mc- 
Murtrie cites precedents. 

“In America there have been three 
periods when the cycle of strong homes 
prevailed. In Colonial days each man’s 
home was his fortress, provided him 
with all of his needs. The second 
period was during the gay 90s, when 
Father, who had created an industrial 
empire with the work of his hands and 
the sweat of his brow, became what we 
now refer to as a rugged individual. 
All this faded with the invention of the 
automobile. The home had no more 
sentiment than a tourist court. The 
divorce rate was the only graph point- 
ing upward during the ’30s. 

“But, if automobiles and bath tub 
gin nearly wrecked our homes during 
one phase of the cycle, then science, 
through television, is now making it a 
most interesting place; while atomic 
science and governmental ineptitude 
are making it the only symbol of secur- 
ity that is left. Big business recognizes 
this swing.” 

McMurtrie could have added that 
small business recognizes it, too. 


In Muncie, Joseph Neff, smart young 
president of Durham Manufacturing 
Co., told how he beat war conversion 
problems and ran up record profits by 
turning promptly from 90 mm. shells 
to canasta tables, steel lawn chairs, 
complete furniture sets for children. 

“We met the Gls coming home with 
everything they'd be needing in their 
own homes,” Neff explained. “It 
worked. It’s working better all the time. 
We intend to spend the next ten years 
making things for peoples’ homes.” 


BLOSSOM TIME 

Cincinnati, Ohio, is widely known as 
the “Queen City.” Its claim to that title 
—aside from the fact that Longfellow 
so named it—is to some extent the re- 
sult of civic promotion by the Mabley 
& Carew Co., the city’s leading spe- 
cialty store. 

Each Arbor Day for 39 years, except 
for the four years of War II, the store 
has distributed wide varieties of young 
trees and flowering shrubs for planting 
by school children in the Greater Cin- 
cinnati area. The idea was conceived 
in 1909 by Bolton S. Armstrong, presi- 
dent of the store, and that year some 
100,000 trees and shrubs were pro- 
vided. : : 

This year, 140,000 flowering shrubs 
were distributed to 360 schools in 
Greater Cincinnati: virtually every pub- 
lic, parochial and private school in the 
area, from kindergartens through high 
schools, participated. 

Each March, the store provides the 
principal of each school with a return 
postcard on which can be indicated the 
number of plantings wanted by the 
school. These are provided by a nur- 
sery in upstate Tipp City, and are de- 
livered by a local trucking firm in 

bundles of $5 
assorted plantings, 
together with in- 
struction sheets. Of 
4,500,000 trees 
planted in $9 
years, 1,000,000 
survived. 

The cost: about 
$5,000 a year—a 
nominal price for 
the goodwill indi- 
cated in the thous- 
ands of letters of 
appreciation in 
childish handwrit- 

ing received each year by Mr. Arm- 
strong. He answers every letter. . 

These trees and shrubs, planted by 
thousands of youngsters through the 
years, have grown into a community 
asset of very real value. For Mabley & 
Carew, the project is a public relations 
plus. 


YOUNG COLEMAN WITH LAMP: 
Bible Belters to head hunters 


GAS LAMP EDISON 


To many A War II doughfoot, a Cole- 
man stove was more precious than a 
gas mask (which was often thrown 
away to make room in the mask con- 
tainer for a pocket stove). And to many 
a tented staff officer, Coleman lamps 
were almost as important as mimeo- 
graph machines. 

In 1900, his eyes weak from poring 
over law books, 30-year-old William 
Coleman saw a new-fangled gasoline 
lamp which worked with compressed 
air supplied by a bicycle pump. Its 
vaporized gas heated a mantle to a far 
greater brilliance than the dull yellow 
of the customary kerosene lamp. In the 
shining whiteness Coleman saw two 
things: relief from rural eyestrain, and 
money. He shelved his law books and 
took to the road. 

After three years of patent trouble, 
poorly-made parts, and servicing head- 
aches (farmers had had enough of 
wonder lamps, forced Coleman to sell 
a lighting service instead), the young 
fellow from Mount Valley, Kansas 
brought out a lamp under his own 
name. By 1905 he was doing his own 
manufacturing; in that year’s fall he lit 
the football field at Wichita for a night 
game. “Fairmont College,” he recalls, 
“made four touchdowns—and the light 
was good enough for it to convert all 
points after touchdown.” 

After 50 years, Coleman’s lamps- 
whose radiance fairly approximates that 
of an electric light bulb—have illum- 
inated a global market. In 1948 alone, 
he made 28,146,030 mantles, which 
went to Midwest farmers, Polynesian 
head hunters, and the Bounty descend- 
ants on Pitcairn Island. Because a gas0- 
line light burner is a small stove in 
miniature, portable pressure stoves were 
a natural for his factories, have found 
eager buyers in hunters, _ boatmen, 
campers. As befits a son of the Bible 
belt, he reviews policy decisions with 
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his 2,500 workmen in the light of the 


New Testament, has never had a strike. 

Coleman’s sales (which now include 
a hefty proportion of furnaces and 
water heaters) nudged upward from 
$8.8 million in 1941 to $17.2 in 1946. 
In 1947 the post-war boom doubled the 
volume to $34.4 million, but the oil- 
shortage scare and recession talk of 
1948-49 pared the figure to $23.9 mil- 
lion, with a net profit of $1,117,004. 

Once known as “the Edison of the 
gas lamp business,” Coleman will be 80 
on May 21. He still ranges far from his 
Wichita desk, tooting from dealer to 
dealer and beating the drums for new 
home-heating appliances. His travels 
have left a residue of optimism on the 
U.S..as a land of opportunity. “When 
I was a youngster,” he muses, “there 
were only two or three things that 
would come within the range of your 
thinking. In my case, I had these 
choices—stay on the farm; be a school- 
teacher; or try to be a doctor or lawyer. 
I think there are ten opportunities now 
to make a success in life to every one 
that existed before.” 


YOU GOTTA BE HAPPY 


Sponsors of commercial films designed 
to plug their companies’ product might 
do well to grab their hats and catch 
Remington Rand’s 16mm “Keys to 
Electri-conomy” when it plays the near- 
est secretarial school or sales-training 
conference. A 27-minute opus meant to 
sell oodles of R.R.’s snazzy electric 
typewriters, the fast-moving film laid 
hard-bitten newspaper and magazine 
writers in the aisles when it was given 
its premier at New York’s Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

Producers of the film didn’t let it de- 
pend on chance for its socko effect. 
Casting was done from studios regu- 
larly supplying New York’s legitimate 
theatrical producers, with several of the 
cast well-versed in the ways of Broad- 
way and Hollywood. The cinematogra- 
pher was also an old Movie-City hand, 
having photographed last year’s cinema 
success “The Window.” Director R. W. 
Waters—a Remington man—had 12 
years of commercial filming under his 
belt before he went with the typewriter 
compan ° 

Good scene: Paul McVey, the execu- 
tive “to be sold,” interviews a typist 
applicant who tells him that she 
“doesn’t think she could be happy go- 
ing back to a manually-operated type- 
writer.” Stupefied, he tells his assistant 
that “when I was a kid I worked be- 
cause I had to . . . whether I liked it or 
hot. . . . Today, you gotta be happy.” 
He turns away, stares at the floor, and 
‘gain mumbles “... you gotta be 
happy.” 
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FEDERATED GIVING 


“OvER THE Last 30 years,” said the 
Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal and 
Sentinel, last March 19, “some 70 inde- 
pendent agencies have . . . run the pub- 
lic ragged chasing after money. Some 
of them appear to follow no rule other 
than charging all the traffic will bear.” 

For the solution to the charity prob- 
lem, almost every city has its own idea 
of a proper answer, usually some varia- 
tion of federated giving. After Detroit’s 
community chest had failed to reach 
its goal three years running—by $300,- 
000 in the third year, 1948—civic lead- 
ers formed the United Foundation. In 
a 21-day test drive, the all-inclusive ap- 
peal ran $550,000 over the combined 
1948 total for all separate agencies, 
over the same period. By October, 143 
appeals had cast their lot with United, 
which blazed 8% over its quota in a 
23-day Torch Drive. Ford workers, who 
had donated $480,000 to all campaigns 
the year before, gave $856,000 to the 
federated fund. 

Other cities, however, have not been 
so quick to act. Joseph Goldstein, pres- 
ident of the Rochester, N.Y., Commun- 
ity Chest, feels “there are many serious 
doubts concerning this new approach.” 
One doubt: whether it is wise to in- 
clude the Community Chest itself, thus 
submerging its identity and importance. 
Another: the Detroit plan does not 
eliminate agencies which prefer to 
strike out on their own. 

Flint, Mich., a “new” city (85% of 
its civic leaders are non-natives) tried 
a different angle, sold General Motors 
executives and union leaders on the 
give-once-for-all idea. The corporation, 
grateful for multicampaign relief, per- 
mitted a 52-week deduction plan. Re- 
sults: contributors jumped from 30,000 
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to 60,000 in the 170,000-person city; 
smaller firms followed G.M.’s line, 
adopted weekly deductions and the fed- 
erated giving plan. 

Not all charity appeals throw in with 
federated giving, so that some element 
of competition cost still mars the pic- 
ture. The March of Dimes (National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis) 
raised $18 million in 1945, spending 
7.4% of this sum for promotion. In 1947 
the agency collected $20 million, but 
laid out 13% for campaign expense. Al- 
though the public gave $2 million 
more, it got only $732,000 more in ac- 
tual expenditure to stop polio (which 
actually kills fewer children than 
whooping cough). 

Desirable as federated giving may 
appear, “biased allocations” may de- 
velop, according to the National CIO 
Community Services Committee. But 
Stanley Allyn (Forses, Oct. 15, 1949), 
new president of Community Chests of 
America, pointedly observes: “The fun- 
damental reasons for the creation of the 
Community Chest have not changed— 
getting the best possible results at the 
lowest possible cost.” And a federated 
drive is nothing but a Community 
Chest that has inhaled more services. 


RETAILING RUT 


TYPICAL OF RETAIL SELLING, 1950 style, 
is the clerk at one of Atlanta’s largest 
commercial stationery stores who found 
his customer examining a typewriter ac- 
cessory on a display card. 

“Don’t waste your time looking at 
that,” he said. “It’s one of those gadgets 
which never work!” Amazed, the cus- 
tomer asked why it was stocked if it 
wasn't a good piece of merchandise. 

“Don't ask me,” replied the clerk. 
“I don’t do the buying, I only work 
here. What else, please?” 

Fantastic as it may seem, a ForBEs 
survey shows that this incident is 
neither untypical nor uncommon. In a 
Jersey City drug store, a male custom- 
er fingered a shampoo-and-hair-brush 
combination package. 

“That’s not for you,” remarked the 
clerk who had been getting a package 
of razor blades. “That's strictly for the 
ladies. What else, please?” 

Suggestive selling—the simple knack 
of asking the customer to buy another 
item directly or indirectly related to his 
original purchase—is nothing new. Of 
recent years, the practice gained great 
impetus during the mid-30s when extra 
sales were important; when retailers 
and manufacturers’ representatives spent 
much time in training the people be- 
hind the counters to make the most of 
their opportunities. 

By 1940 there was something of a 
peak in retail efficiency. You could 





SUGGESTIVE SELLING is a lost art: 
typical clerk makes change, ignores cus- 
tomer’s possible interest in other items. 


hardly buy a small Coke without dis- 
tinct resistance. Men came out of corner 
cigar stores laden down with elaborate 
boxes of gift candy sold by alert sales- 
people. Hardly any retail employee said, 
“What else?” because there was so 
much to be sold. 

Then came the war with its scarci- 
ties. The good clerk was no longer the 
one who sold a carton to the one-pack 
cigarette customer; in fact, one quali- 
fication for a retail job was the ability 
to say, “Sorry, we're out of that today,” 
in a tone of voice that would make the 
customer resolve to be a long time com- 
ing back. 

And then the glorious past-war years, 
when the would-be customer offered a 
cigar to the appliance or automobile 
salesman, and after some conversation 
hesitantly suggested that perhaps there 
was an unallocated refrigerator avail- 
able. 

The years have changed, the condi- 
tions have changed, the customers have 
changed—but the retail salespeople of 
America, by and large, are unaware the 
war is over. “Salespeople” are often no 
more than robotlike clerks. They watch 
the customer examine items displayed 
on the counter, yet say nothing because 
they are sure the customer is an intelli- 
gent person who knows what he wants 
and is quite likely to buy it without 
encouragement. 

In a Bucyrus, Ohio, store, a shopper 
examined a novelty bank. A somewhat 
more alert than usual clerk explained its 
operation—and stopped. He neither 
mentioned the retail price, nor said that 
it would be a nice gift for a child. The 
shopper assumed it was expensive, 
asked no further questions—and did not 
buy. 

Prize campaigns are sporadically be- 
ing waged, awaken some _ interest. 
Among others, manufacturers of wo- 


men’s homewave preparations send 
shoppers to stores, and award prizes 
to salespeople who specifically suggest 
the “right” brand with reasons for its 
superiority. 

The trade magazine, American Drug- 
gist, has had a crew of shoppers make 
more than 2,000 purchases in every 
part of the country during the last year 
—but despite the well-publicized offer 
of cash and merchandise prizes worth 
over $50 (more than a week’s salary 
for the average drug clerk) there were 
only 69 winners within 12 months—a 
suggestion-incidence of about 3.5%! 

In a similar “Silver Dollar Shopper” 
campaign, Modern Stationer magazine 
finds an average of one salesperson will- 
ing to ask for an extra purchase out of 
every 16 clerks shopped. 

The only actual selling that appears 
to be going on is a reasonable amount 
of trading-up. Many retail salespeople 
do suggest a large-size package, or the 
purchase of several units. At least the 
question, “Will one be enough?” has 
more latent sales possibility than the 
completely hopeless, “What else, 
please?” or its variations, “Something 
else?” or the inane, “Anything else on 
your list?” 

The small retailer is personally as 
much at fault as any incompetent clerk: 
he is afraid to “offend” shoppers by 
asking them to buy, yet willingly takes 
the larger risk that the customer will 
be annoyed or even seriously incon- 


venienced because he was not re- 
minded of a necessary companion item. 

Larger retailers and chain stores have 
begun some employee training, but the 
results are not evident except in a few 
instances of parrotlike reeling off of 
item names. Last year, a Texas firm 
conceived a_ recording attachment 
which delivered a suggestive salestalk 
when actuated by a cash register ring- 
up—but test installations made in De- 
troit stores apparently petered out. 

Eventually, not now, the retailer will 
do something about it. Not this year, 
if gross volume holds up or is off only 
slightly. Not next year. Not until sharp 
volume slumps lash him with the fear 
of loss, prod him into the realization 
that sales can be made in a retail store, 
even as they were in 1938. 

But when that time comes, it may 
be much too late for many a manufac- 
turer or wholesaler to maintain his own 
volume. 

ForsEs survey turned up a few peo- 
ple with the probing self-consciousness 
of M. Harry Cassel, one of six clerks in 
a Richmond, Ind., drug store. “I’m too 
fat to get another job easily,” he says 
frankly, “and too lazy to look for one. 
I like my job and I intend to —_. it. 
My register drawer always has the big- 
gest totals, because I try to sell some- 
thing extra to every customer. If things 
get tough and someone has to be let go 
in this store, it ain’t gonna be me. My 
sales record will see to that!” 


GREETING CARD ACE 


J. C. Hall brings art to the masses, leading this 
lusty, unique industry to a $200 million take 


WHEN Winston Churchill OK'd repro- 
duction of his oil paintings on Hallmark 
Christmas cards, dilettantes of New 
York’s 57th Street were amazed at Win- 
nie’s recognition of the “low-brow” me- 
dium for art education. J. C. Hall 
wasn’t. 

A Kansas City card-jobber before 
1910, when Hallmark was founded, 
]. C. has come to be known as the 
messiah of the greeting card business. 
As fast as his steadily-increasing profits 
would allow, Hall has turned himself 
into an art patron as a means of selling 
art to the “masses.” Says Clarence 
Dekker, nationally-known painter from 
the University of Kansas: “No other in- 
dustry has had such a profound effect 
on the artistic tastes of America.” 

Whether the Churchill transaction is 
art appreciation or shrewd promotion, 
J. C.'s Kansas City plant has brought 
plenty of top daubing to the multitudes 
who buy American greeting cards. 
Paintings by Grandma Moses, Nerman 
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Rockwell will soon be joined by those 
of Reginald Marsh and Peter Hurd in 
the company’s Gallery Artists Line. 
Last year Hall sponsored a French- 
American art exhibit in which $28,000 
in prizes went to young, aspiring artists 
for their works; many will wind up in 
somebody's Merry Christmas mail. 


It takes a big industry 

to pump up that kind of subsidy. The 
card game’s annual gross is $200 mil- 
lion, and J. C. and his Hallmarkers 
doubtless lead all the rest. Although 
Hall himself turns to stone wheneve! 
his company’s income is questioned, he 
will quickly admit that his 14 scattered 
presses grind out more than a million 
cards a day. With the average card re- 
tailing at 15¢ or so and the average 
markup 40-45%, a million lithographed 
greetings is worth $80,000 to the Mid- 
west art messiah. Yearly take probably 
amounts to 15-20% of the industrys 
$200 million. Hall admits he is bigget 
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ART MESSIAH to the masses is Hall- 
mark’s Hall, whose outfit takes the big- 
gest slice of the card industry's yearly 
$200 million. 


young American artists. 





than the next two or three card com- 
panies combined. 

In addition to his roster of famous- 
name painters, Hall has a covey of 250 
full-time artists in his Kansas plant, the 
talent being numerically second only to 
Walt Disney’s studio in Hollywood. 
Their efforts are not confined to Christ- 
mas cards, however, but to other “card” 
days such as Easter, St. Valentine’s 
Day, Mother's Day, etc., and to every- 
day cards (anniversaries, birthdays, 
convalescent, “Secret Pal”). 

Keeping up with this artistic output 
is a squad of verse writers who meet 
every day for a half-hour tear-down 
session in which the daily production 
of heavenly inspirations is tested with 
merchandising litmus. Although the 
trend in recent years has been away 
from maudlin, sentimental ditties, poe- 
try is still the overwhelming choice of 
the card-buying well-wisher. 

Frequently Hall and his company 
latch onto an artist or a novel idea and 
are uncertain how well it will pull with 
the public. These experimental cards 
are placed on sale in key locations 
throughout the country, dealers faith- 
fully reporting customer-reaction back 
to the anxious company. Using this 
technique, the company found that a 
Proposed series of “Amos ’n’ Andy” 
cards would fall as flat as a Lenox Ave. 
sidewalk. A sharp eye is also kept on 
the regular production cards. Fast-sell- 
ing everyday cards are pulled after 18 
months on the market, revamped and 
redesigned, and tossed back into the 
sentiment market for another 18 
months. “Special day” cards, however, 
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(Christmas cards constitute 50% of 
Hallmark’s business) are pulled after 
each performance, stay on stage a max- 
imum of eight months. Although Hall 
says his company has never gone on a 
crusade to “build up” an obscure day 
in order to sell more cards, they did 
tag along ‘in back of the campaign to 
establish a “Sweetest Day,” but—to the 
everlasting relief of millions of Ameri- 
cans—it soured. 


“Secret Pal’ cards, 

one source of lucrative business for 
Hallmark, were more or less thrust up- 
on the firm’s president. Secret Pals are 
usually unidentified club members who 
send greetings and gifts to each other 
and disclose their identity once a year. 
Never having heard of a Secret Pal— 
“and I’ve yet to bump into one”—Hall 
didn’t think there was much purpose 
in carrying the line. He did turn out a 
few, however, and the Pals snapped 
them up. Now Hallmark whacks out 
millions each year. 

Although Easterners have long been 
sold on the card greeting habit, the 
rest of the country hesitates to run to 
the nearest stationery store at the drop 
of an anniversary. But Hallmark’s coast- 
to-coast huckerstering is making them 
more card-conscious, and J. C. is now 
expanding his plant in anticipation of 
increased business. To further accen- 
tuate the relationship between fine art 
and greeting cards, his new $24-million 
building will house a swanky art gal- 
lery displaying the original paintings 
and art masterpieces reproduced on the 
firm’s Christmas cards. 
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ARTIST WINSTON CHURCHILL is latest to join Halls stable, which 
includes Norman Rockwell and Grandma Moses among others. Hall gets 
art copy and publicity from his role of “art patron” and prizegiver to 
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Recently applauded 

by Look magazine as one of America’s 
most generous present-day “art pa- 
trons,” somber-looking Joyce Hall is out 
to make Kansas City a mecca for art 
enthusiasts. In addition to his proposed 
gallery and his sponsorship of interna- 
tional exhibits, Hall supports scholar- 
ships at the Art Institute, conducts an 
art school for his employees. 

Oddly enough Hall reached his 
present pinnacle not because he worked 
hard, or was a shrewd business man, 
or because he was quick to exploit an 
opportunity. In 1932 his company was 
well-established, had been steadily in- 
creasing its profits each year since card- 
jobber Hall had decided to make the 
plunge in 1910, and Hali himself—in 
his own mind and in the eyes of his 
competitors—was a success. He might 
have wallowed in this comfortable, 
profitable spot for the rest of his life if 
his dander hadn’t been prodded. 

In 33, during the formative months 
of the NRA, Hall’s competitors pulled 
a fast switch on the Kansan that threat- 
ened to freeze his company out of East- 
ern markets by writing into the NRA 
Greeting Card Code restrictions on 
shipping depots—vital to a Missouri 
concern. 


Hall boiled over. 

“I got so mad it took me five full years 
to cool off,” says he. His first reaction 
was to slash his prices to the bone, 
start a price war that would emaciate 
his competitors. Fortunately, he aban- 
doned this attack, decided instead to 
outsell them in the critical territories 














LABOR RELATIONS 





Phony labor papers 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


THE MAN ON THE other end of the 
‘phone had a voice as smooth as 
silk. “In the interests of labor har- 
mony, the AFL and CIO are launch- 
ing a new paper dedicated to union- 
management cooperation. We are 
appealing to ‘friends of labor’ like 
yourself to support this worthy proj- 
ect by taking out a page ad. The 
cost? Only $600, and let me assure 
you that if you ever have 

any trouble with any un- 

ion we will be in a posi- 

tion to return a favor.” 

This is the kind of spiel 
that is typical of a small 
but vigorous racket—the 
phony labor paper which 
solicits “goodwill” ads 
from gullible employers. 

This year the situation 

came so close to the scandal stage 
that the American Federation of La- 
bor came out publicly with a vitu- 
perative blast at the “Trade Union 
Courier,” for engaging in “unethical 
misrepresentation practices in the 
solicitation of advertisements.” 

How much money management 
men have poured down the drain by 
falling for the solicitor’s fast talk is 
unknown. But a few years ago New 
York police raided a basement on 
42d St. and arrested the “tenant” 
who was fraudulently soliciting ad- 
vertisements for a union (?) news- 
paper called the “Labor Vanguard.” 
Detectives estimated that the pris- 
oner’s take was over $100,000 for a 
single month’s pitch. 

There are about 800 labor papers 
in the United States and a majority 
are on the up and up. Of that num- 
ber only 175 take ads. Large ones 
like the “CIO News” have no paid 
advertising. Many businessmen have 
found the labor press to be a good 
medium for selling products. Such 
well-known companies as U. S. Rub- 
ber, Coca-Cola, Kaiser-Frazer, and 
Schenley Distributors have labor 
press advertising budgets to push 
the sales of their product. Even the 
firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner and Beane, easily the largest in- 
vestment house in Wall Street, has 
used union papers to encourage 
more investment among rank-and- 


filers. But for every dollar that is 
paid out in legitimate union adver- 
tising, there are probably two dol- 
lars going into the pockets of men 
who are extorting commitments from 
management. 

How can the employer tell if a 
labor paper is fact or fake? On prod- 
uct advertising, of course, his agency 
knows the score and will advise him 

accordingly. But when 
some glib character comes 
around and asks that you 
“invest” anywhere from 
$10 to $5,000 in “good- 
will” ads, then the un- 
warned executive is apt to 
be a soft touch. Some 
practical pointers: 

1. Never close any 
goodwill advertising deal 

over the ‘phone. 

2. If the man says he represents 
a certain union, don’t take his word. 
Call up the head of the AFL or CIO 
in your area and ask him. 

3. Ask the names of other em- 
ployers who have contributed. If 
you get the names, call them up. 
Maybe they’ve been burned before: 
you can profit by their experience. 

4. Always insist on seeing the pa- 
per itself. Half the time you'll find 
out that it doesn’t exist. 

5. Look at the masthead of the 
publication if one is produced. If you 
read the line “published in the in- 
terests of organized labor” watch 
out. Official union papers are not 
afraid to carry the full union name. 

6. Look at the editorial matter. 
If it contains nothing but reprints of 
old speeches of the Secretary of La- 
bor, William Green or Philip Mur- 
ray, you can be fairly certain that 
the rag is a front for fraud. 

7. Does the salesman slyly hint 
that if you take an ad, your next 
union negotiations will be easy? 
Throw him out. No bona fide union 
will sell its prestige for a measly ad. 

8. If you need any further i ey 
write or wire Trade Union Advertis- 
ing, 1133 Broadway, New York. This 
organization is the official represen- 
tative of union newspapers which 
take ads. It has the dope on the 
phonies. 








made marginal for Hallmark by virtue 
of the Code’s restrictions. To do this 
effectively, however, a first-hand, close- 
up look at the territories was in order. 
This, figured Hall, belligerently rolling 
up his sleeves, was a job for the boss. 

He ordered a brand new Buick, had 
it delivered to him in New York City, 
went from hamlet to village, town to 
city throughout New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio. He drove 
thousands of miles, stopping off at 
every stationery shop, drug store, and 
town emporium he saw. He bought a 
pencil, a razor blade, a soda, or just 
gawked—but everywhere his eyes 
hunted for er displays; he 
made mental notes of the play given 
the cards, the variety and quantity car- 
ried, and—when he could get the 8 
prietor to “open up” without revealing 
his identity—gauged the owner's atti- 
tude toward this generally unpushed 
phase of his business. 

“I found out that all of us had been 
guilty of just selling the dealers, and 
not concerning ourselves whether or not 
he sold what we had already sold him.” 

Back in Kansas City with enough 
pa to corner the lead market, Hall 

egan using some of them to figure out 
his next move. Deeply impressed with 
the “Irish lace” (cobwebs) covering 
most of the so-called displays, pere- 
grinator Hall hired a designer to ma- 
terialize his new-found ideas in card 
display. Coming up with a rack de- 
signed to show off Hallmark cards at 
eye level, Hall outfitted 12 trailer trucks 
with typical displays to convince hesi- 
tant store owners that there was gold 
in that thar rack. 


It worked. 
Sales began to climb, Hallmark went 
into national advertising on a big scale 
with Tony Wons ‘te: Jha poetry and 
plugging Hallmark cards on an exten- 
sive radio hook-up (“Our competitors 
thought we’d blown our top”). As busi- 
ness horizons widened, Hall cast about 
for new ideas in card production. In 
’87 he contracted for his first source of 
outside material—an exclusive on the 
reproduction of Walt Disney’s animal 
characterizations on greeting cards. The 
gambit proved successful, and Hall 
soon found himself reaching farther and 
higher in the field of art for exclusive 
reproduction rights. Not the highest, 
but certainly the farthest of his reach- 
ings snared Winston Churchill, who fell 
hard and quick for the opportunity of 
helping to mass'educate the public on 
the beauties of painting. Hall is sure 
the cigar-puffing artist was instigated 
more by art-consciousness than 
money-consciousness in the deal. “He 
accepted our first offer,” says Hall in 
proof. 

Fifty-nine-year-old, balding Joyce ©. 
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fall runs his business with the aid of 
his two veep brothers Rollie B. and 
William F., both of whom have been 
with him since the days when the 
greeting card business was just emerg- 
ing from the postcard stage. Close- 
mouthed on business details, Hall un- 
successfully tried hard to conceal his 
boyish enthusiasm about other aspects 
of Hallmark’s operations. 

“The most interesting thing about 
my business,” says he, “is that each 
year we tear it up and start from 
scratch.” 

Which may be a “helluva way to run 
a business” to the envious locomotive- 
maker, but in the greeting-card busi- 
ness it has its attractions—and profits. 


tHE ECONOMY 





THE INDEXES are rosy this month as 
business continues strong, especially 
in the East, South, and Midwestern 
states. Twenty-four of the country’s 
87 economic areas are in the advancing 
column (indicating continued business 
improvement for at least two months), 
and there are no declines. This com- 
pares with 23 ups and five downs last 
month, and 31 gainers and five losers 
the month before. Nationwide, the 
level of business is some 2% above that 
of a year ago, representing a continua- 
tion of the gradual improvement which 
started last fall. 

Stepped-up activity in coal and steel 
have resulted in good short-term im- 
provement in such cities as Birming- 
ham and Montgomery, Ala., Norfolk, 
and Pueblo, while in Kansas City, 
paradoxically, wheat damage has re- 
sulted in an increase in the pace of 
business. Farmers there are releasing 
their stocks of stored grain to take ad- 
vantage of the hike in prices. Other 
agricultural centers such as Des Moines, 
lowa, and Albany, Ga., are enjoying 
good spring activity, as are lumber 
center Savannah and the perennially 
prosperous Houston. 

Cities which have lost ground over 
the month (but not for a continuous 
two-month stretch) include Boise and 
Spokane, where the lumber season had 
not yet hit full stride as of the end of 
April; Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Pitts- 
burgh, where steel-induced activity, 
already high, has little room left for 
gain; and Buffalo, N. Y., where the 
flour business has fallen off. 

Comparison with a year ago shows 
business best in the South and South- 
west. Texas is represented by four 
cities: San Antonio, Amarillo, El Paso, 
and Dallas. Florida has two: Tampa 
and Miami. For Virginia, Oklahoma, 
and Alabama, there is one each. Des 
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Zone Indexes 
(Percent Change From Last Year) 
3/15/50 4/15/50 5/15/50 
New England. 0O +1% +2% 
Middle Atlantic +3 +4 +4 


Midwest ..... Oo +1 +2 
OS Er 0 —l +5 
South Central. 0 -1 +3 
North Central. —1 —2 0 
Mountain .... +1 —l 0 
Pacific ....... 0 +42 +1 


U.S. AVERAGE +1 +1 +2 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


RO WEP Fa, nag cc cees: 15% 
San Antonio, Tex.*......... 13 
Disa WRG Bliss Se oid = aie 10 
a, ere ee 9 
Asnerille, "Fer," . 3... oe. 9 
oe 6) reer 8 
oC. a ir 8 
Oy, Se eee ee 8 
Oklahoma City, Ckla.*..... 7 
Birmingham, Ala............ 7 


* Also listed last month. 








Moines is the only city outside on the 
list of the “Ten Best” that is not in the 
bustling South. The large zone in- 
dexes, too, show the South on top with 
a gain of 5% over last year at this time, 
followed by the Middle Atlantic zone 
(+4%) and the South Central 
(+38%). Only in the North Central and 
Moutain zones has business failed to 
surpass its last year’s level. However, 
the indexes for both these zones stand 
higher this month than last. 
Summary: with a 2% general gain in 
business over a year ago and no areas 
suffering a prolonged lag, the economy 
has the best appearance in over a year. 
Economists warn, however, that much 
of this strength is based on consumer 
buying, which is susceptible to quick 
change. Practical business men, how- 


ever, have seen their faith in 1950 more 
than substantiated thus far and in many 
cases have extended their optimistic 
predictions to cover the third quarter, 
and sometimes even the fourth. 

Note: The “national average” figure, 
which appears for the first time as a 
part of the Zone Index table above, has 
been checked and tested (though not 
published) during the course of the 
past two years to make sure that it 
accurately reflects the nationwide state 
of business compared with that of the 
year previous. The current figure of 
+2% is the highest since just before the 
business downturn in February, 1949. 
From that high point the index slid 
steadily downward until it hit a bottom 
of —8% last fall. For the past six months 
it has been gradually climbing. 
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CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


——ee—«NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 
HP PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Map shows business trend in 87 separate areas, each of which is an 
“economic unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. The 
indexes reflect business as it was during the last week of April. 
N.B.—Area indexes require a consistent movement for two months 
to register an improvement or a decline. 


Designed by PICK-S, N. Y. 
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Here is an ideal city in a delightful sub- 
tropic location where life is pleasant all 
the year. Add to this the advantages of 
low plant costs, low operating costs, many 
special types of natural resources, good 
transportation, growing markets and con- 
tented labor—and you have a combination 
worthy of investigation. Let us give you 
more facts about industrial and business 
opportunities in “The Sunshine City.” For 
your copy of “Inventory of Industrial 
Advantages” write on your business letter- 
head to George B. Dunn, Industrial Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce, St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 


THE SUNSHINE CITY 
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SELLING YOUR 


BUSINESS 
TO US TODAY 


may have many advantages. Sub- 
mitting your situation would give 
us an opportunity to make a rec- 
ommendation with absolutely no 
obligation on your part. 
Attaining liquidity, simplifying es- 
tate problems and relieving your- 
self of uncertain future economic 
conditions are just a few good rea- 
sons to talk with us. 

Aetna, a well-established and suc- 
cessful operating company, will 
pay cash for closely held manu- 
facturing or retail businesses—in- 
volving at least $200,000 and pref- 
erably $500,000 or more. We en- 
deavor to retain your personnel. 
Brokers protected. 


Address “Chairman of the Board” 


Aetna 


Industrial Corporation 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York 


wousreiay 
ETN eT ON PLaza 3-7870 


$5,000,000 CAPITAL AVAILABLE 
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NEW IDEAS 





Tube Tool 


Every bathroom has at least one 
“tube pincher” who squeezes paste 
from toothpaste tubes in a lumpy, 
squeeze-or-miss pattern. Once. trained 
to use the gadget shown here, these 
non-conformists automatically join the 
press-from-the-bottom-up cult. Called 
“Tube Roll-Up,” it’s a plastic job with 
a hollow, slotted cylinder that slips 
over the end of the tube; gently turn- 


ing the handle rolls the paste (or any 
other tube-contained substance) out of 
the container. Once the tube is ex- 
hausted, the simple tool is easily re- 
moved. 

(Tube Roll-Up Co., 510 Manhattan 
Bldg., Toledo 4, Ohio.) 


Whistling Works (Ultrasonically) 


We hear a lot about sound these 
days, although we can’t hear the sounds 
about which we're hearing. “Ultra- 
sonic,” sounds pitched too high to be 
heard by the human ear, are becoming 
of increasing usefulness to industry. 
They're used to mix paints, gauge the 
thickness of steel plates, and now can 
be used to de-grease metal in a matter 
of seconds. The cleaning properties of 
sound won't be ready for your dish- 
washer for quite some time, but this 
high-pitched scrubber is now cleaning 
the grease off small metal parts within 
seconds, whereas usual cleaning meth- 
ods take several operations and at least 
an hour’s time. 

(General Electric Corp., Schenec- 
tady 5, N.Y.) 


From Hand to Foot 


In public lavatories, people fre- 
quently rebel at having to touch flush- 
ing mechanisms with their hands. Re- 
cently announced is a foot-pedal adap- 
tor that quickly converts hand-operated 
action to foot-action. Named “Easy 
Flush Pedal,” the chrome-finished brass 
attachment prevents sticking valves, is 
designed to accommodate all flushometer 
and tank-type water closets, and re- 
quires no plumbing changes or the tem- 
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porary shutting off of the water supply. 
Unit can be installed at any angle, tele- 
scopes up to 36” from floor. 

(Approved Products Co., 205 E. 42 
St., New York, N.Y.) 


Coddled Seeds 


Bundled up in galoshes and over- 
coats, lawn grass seeds can better with- 
stand the rigors of cold and pelting 
rain. The “wraps” are actually coatings 
of a non-metallic, organic sulfur com- 
pound, that boosts seed-planting results 
by 464%. In a pound of grass seed, only 
a small fraction produce plants that 
contribute to the lawn. The rest freeze, 
wash away, or rot before a sprout de- 
velops, or are attacked by fungi before 
establishing roots. The chemical treat- 
ment of the seeds supplies them with 
“overcoats” to withstand the hardships 
of spring. 

(E. I. duPont de Nemours and Co., 
Wilmington, Del.) 


Fishy Light 


With the “Fish-O-Matic Lite” pic- 
tured below all the lazy fisherman 
needs is an electric-eye attachment 
hooked up to a noggin’-hammer, and 
he could sleep while he fished. Lacking 
the eye and hammer, he can still clip 
the light to any salt- or fresh-water rod, 
slip his line through a clamp on the sig- 
nal, and wait until a flashing light tells 
him he’s latched onto a big one. As 
the fish begins his fight, the line is auto- 
matically released from the clamp, per- 
mitting the fisherman to haul him in, or 


lose him. Excellent for night fishing 
(the light helps in baiting the hook), 
the lamp has a chrome, rust-proof fin- 
ish, and the tension required for signal- 
ing can be adjusted for a minnow or the- 
one “that big” which is always getting 
away. 
(Fish-O-Matic Mfg. Co., 19 Railroad’ 
Ave., Kingston, N.Y.) 


Sand Blasting vs. Drilling 


Just the sound of a dentist’s drill is 
enough to send many a he-man bolting’ 
through the dentist's door and out into 
the peaceful sunlight. He will soon 
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SUPER-DELUXE . 


SWIRLOMATIC 
WASHES YOUR CAR 
“AUTOMATICALLY” 


Revolving Brush 
Does the Work 









3 -way]vA LVE 


‘Feeds Detergent! Rinses! * 
Shuts off water! 

At the touch of a finger! 
Simply attach to garden hose. Amazing 
turbine-action quickly cleans, gives car a 
gleaming finish. 


« Also washes windows, boats, sidings, etc. 

. No rubbing, scrubbing, wiping, streak- 
ing! 

« Guaranteed! Easy to use! Light-weight! 





SOFT H 
AND 3- AUTOMATIC VALVE AND 
FREE PACKAGE OF ALL-PURPOSE 
DETERGENT TABLETS........- $10.70 prepaid 
3-FT EXTENSION FOR WASHING WIN- 
DOWD, Wii ccccicccvdscciovecsce $2.50 prepaid 
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i West of Mississippi add 25c each item 
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EXECUTIVES 
Are You Contemplating a Change? 


Then why trust to luck in locating 
your new position? Let us tell you 
about our service which is an econom- 
ical, effeetive and confidential method 
of opening the door of opportunity 
with the right employer. We can help 
you locally or at distant points. For 
full details without obligation write 


HINES EXECUTIVES SERVICE 











20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 




















_ The MYSTERY of SELF 


Unlock the secrets of self! 
Explore your mental world. 
Receive the keys to the bid- 
den laws of life. Become the 
master of your affairs...the 
creator of your own happi- 
ness. FREE book explains. 
Write: Scribe T. C. V. 
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come back, however, because the pain- 
ful, vibrating drill will give way to the 
purring “Airbrasive” method of decay 
removal recently announced. The new 
“drill” uses a stream of finely-ground 
aluminum oxide abrasive to erode away 
the infected enamel, shooting the pow- 
der under 60 to 70 pounds of pressure 
in a stream of carbon dioxide gas. Pain- 
less, heatless, and vibrationless, the new 
method provides a means of collecting 
and disposing of spent abrasive powder, 
and controls for properly proportioning 
the amount of abrasive in the gas 
stream. 

(S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., 211 
S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Cup Catch 
A new paper cup dispenser, designed 
especially tor use in hotels, tourist 
courts, etc., has recently been an- 
nounced. Made of white molded Poly- 





styrene plastic, the “957PTH,” shown 
here, fastens to the wall in a horizontal 
position and holds eight “man-size” pa- 
per cups. Screws for mounting the unit 
on wood, and a capsule of carbon “tet” 
for use with adhesive pads for tile in- 
stallations, are supplied with the dis- 
penser. Hotel men are decorating the 
cups with the establishment’s insignia, 
find that the cups are a potent adver- 
tising medium. 

(Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 122 E. 42 
St., New York, N.Y.) 


Canned Bait 


Lots of people like to fish but don’t 
like the idea of crawling all around the 
lawn at night looking for bait. Out Col- 
orado way, one Waltonite figured out a 
means (with an assist from the Ameri- 
can Can Co.) to help his fellow fisher- 
men eliminate nocturnal prowling: he 
cans live earthworms which he markets 
through sporting goods stores to fisher- 
men. Worms are packed in a mixture 
of peat moss and soil to make them feel 
right at home, and the end of the can 
is perforated so the wrigglers can 
breathe. Because the worms tend to 
congregate in the bottom of the can, 
labels are inverted; when the fisherman 
opens the can, there they are—right on 
top. 

UR. Forrest Davis, Boulder, Colo.) 
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Which of These MUTUAL FUNDS | 


Is Best For YOU? 


At Last—Impartial Expert “Ratings” 
by 33-Y ear-Old Forbes Publishing Co. 


WHICH TO BUY—TO AVOID! 


Various Types of Mutual Funds, with Their 
Advantages and Disadvantages. 


Complete Data on All Mutual Funds, Their 
Methods of Operation, Records of Performance. 


Price, Performance and Dividend Record for 
Each Fund. 


impartial Evaluation of Each Fund’s Manage- 
ment. 


13 Funds for Long-Range Capital Growth. 
5 Funds for Income and Relative Security. 


THe comparative newness of Mutual Funds and their 
phenomenal growth in the past 10 years, explain why 
it is now so important to have the complete, authorita- 
tive data available only in the new Forbes 1950 Guide 
to Mutual Funds. 


Are Mutual Funds the small investors’ big change for 
capital growth and steady income or are they merely an 
illusion? As you know, Mutual Funds are companies which 
reinvest their stockholders’ funds in a variety of other 
securities. Some Fund portfolios have as many as 100 
or more different issues. There is great opportunity for 
profit—but also some risk. No two funds are alike. 
Some should be advoided. Others are excellent. The pur- 
pose of the new FORBES Manual is to offer a complete, 
ewe reliable guide to the entire field of Mutual 

nds. 


This new Forbes Manual, only one of its kind, gives 
the background and growth record of Investment Com- 
panies in general, methods of operation of the various 
types of Funds. Then, for each Fund you will find: its 
own history, type of fund operated, investment policies, 
extent and type of holdings, statistical record on prices 
and dividends, performance record, expense ratios, PLUS 
an impartial evaluation of its management. 


Imagine the time and work involved in getting com- 
plete data on close to 100 Funds! You couldn't do it 
yourself, and if you sought the help of others, you might 
wonder whether these sources were really impartial. 


This single Forbes Manual gives you all the data in 
quick, convenient form . . . and sticks to the facts. 


SAVE $500 ORDER TODAY! Send your order 
and remittance today so you can take advantage 
of the pre-publication price of $10. BUT YOU 
MUST ACT AT ONCE. When this limited edi- 
tion is gone, no more will be available. 


Affiliated Fund, Inc. 
American Business Shares, Inc. 
Axe-Houghton Fund, Inc. 
Axe-Houghton Fund B, Inc. 
The Bond Fund of Boston, Inc. 
The Bond Investment Trust of 

America 
Boston Funds, Inc. 

Bowling Green Fund, Inc. 

Broad Street Investing Corp. 

Century Shares Trust 

Chemical Fund, Inc. 

Cincinnati Fund, Inc. 

Commonwealth Investment Co. 

Composite Bond & Preferred 
Stock Fund, Inc. 

Concord Fund 

Delaware Fund, Inc. 

Dividend Shares, Inc. 

Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund 

Eaton & Howard Stock Fund 

Equity Fund, Inc. 

Fidelity Fund, Inc. 

Fidelity Investment Associates, 

Inc. 

Financial Industrial Fund, Inc. 
First Mutual Trust Fund 
Franklin Custodian Funds, Inc. 
Fundamental Investors, Inc. 
Futures, Inc. 

Gas Industries Fund, Inc. 


Investment Trust of Boston 
Investors Mutual, Inc. 
Investors Selective Fund, Inc. 
Investors Stock Fund, Inc. 
The Johnston Mutual Fund, Inc. 
Keystone Custodian Funds 
Knickerbocker Fund 
John H. Lewis Fund, Inc. 
Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund, Inc. 
Managed Funds, Inc. 
Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 
Massachusetts Investors Second 
Fund, Inc. 
Massachusetts Investors Trust 
Mutual Fund of Boston 
Mutual Investment Funds, Inc. 
National Investors Corporation 
National Securities Series 
Nation-Wide Securities Co., Inc. 
The Nesbett Fund, Inc. 
New England Fund 
New York Stocks, Inc. 
Oglethorpe Funds, Inc. 
Puritan Furd, Inc. 
The George Putnam Fund 
Republic Investors Fund, Inc. 
—— Stevens & Clark Fund, 
nc. 
Selected American Shares, Inc. 
Shareholders’ Trust of Boston 
Sovereign Investors, Inc. 





General Capital Corp. 
General Investors Trust 
Group Securities, Inc. 
Growth Industry Shares 
Haydock Fund, Inc. 
Howe-Plan Fund, Inc. 
Hudson Fund, Inc. 
Incorporated Investors 
Institutional Shares, Ltd. 





Investment Co. of America 


Standard Investment Co., Inc. 
State Street Investment Corp. 
Supervised Shares, Inc. 
Television Fund, Inc. 

Texas Fund 

Trusteed Industry Shares 

Wall Street Investing Corp. 
Wellington Fund, Inc. 
Whitehall Fund, Inc. 
Wisconsin Investment Co. 
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Finance 





Latest developments two-sided 


LATEST ECONOMIC developments include both the 
favorable and the unfavorable. For brevity, let us 
cite the more significant in the form of headlines: 

Steel Industry Operating At Capacity; Backlogs 
Skyrocketing. 

Total Industrial Output High. 

Commerce Department Reports Outlook for Bal- 
ance of 1950 is Satisfactory. 


Auto Output 10% Above 1941 Record. 
Demand for Electrical Goods Firms Prices. 
Television Production Breaking All Records. 
Industrial Stock Prices Highest in 19 Years. 
April Stock Transactions Greatest Since 1933. 
Bethlehem Steel Increases Dividend. 

Many Companies Pay Better Dividends. 


SEC Reports Corporation Working Capital Rose 
$2,900,000,000 Last Year. 


Building Boom Continues Unabated. 
Railway Earnings Improve. 


Cuts In Various Excise Taxes Recommended By 
House Committee. 


Recovery In Western Europe, Britain, Continues. 
Vote Against British Labor Government Averted 


by Parliament Functionary’s Vote Breaking a Tie. 


Sobering 
Industry Severely Curtailing Capital Expendi- 
tures For Expansion. 


Threats of Heavier Corporate Tax Rate Perturbs 
Industry. 


Machine Shops Suffer Drastic Fall in Orders. 
Export Outlook Cloudy. 

More Cautious Spending by Consumers. 
Unemployment Still Disturbing. 

Relief Costs Soaring. 

Bigger Federal Deficits Forecast. 


Many Department Stores Report Diminished 
Profits. 


Boosted Gasoline Prices Incite Resentment. 
Russian Tension Intensified. 


Truman Starting Extensive Political Speech-Mak- 
ing Tour. 


Farmers Agin’ Statism 


Notwithstanding the Truman Administration's 
shortsighted determination to woo the votes of 
organized labor and farmers, regardless of the ruin- 
ous cost to taxpayers, it is encouraging to learn 
that the Kansas Live Stock Association, at its con- 
vention in Topeka, passed a resolution containing 
this sweeping condemnation of the Administration’s 
persistent efforts to inflict upon America “the So- 
cialized state”: 

“Tokens of this danger are everywhere and un- 
deniable. The growing power and expansion of a 
wasteful government; the colossal public debt; the 
heavy burden of taxation, designed in large part to 
redistribute the wealth of the people; the ridicu- 
lous attempt—by dictating wages, hours of labor, 
prices, etc., and by innumerable other false expedi- 
ents—to substitute an artificial economy for the 
natural economy which alone can function in free- 
dom; the gradual assumption by the state of finan- 
cial responsibility. for every hazard incident to the 
life, labor, infirmity and old age of all—hazards 
which must be personally met and borne by every 
human being who has the instinctive will to sur- 
vive and the inherent impulse to be free; the ar- 
raignment of economic and social groups, one 
against the other, in denial of the obvious fact that 
their interests are identical and can be logically 
promoted only by application of the Golden Rule; 
and numerous other kindred concepts, similarly 
inspired and equally false. 

“The course our government is now taking, un- 
less it is promptly reversed, will inevitably lead to 
national bankruptcy.” 

Does this indicate that certain agricultural states 
which voted for Truman’s election will vote dif- 
ferently in November? 

Nothing could do more to better responsible 
sentiment and national prospects than check-rein- 
ing the Fair Deal’s pell-mell race towards So- 
cialism. 


Stock marketwise, discrimination and modera- 
tion would seem to be in order. 
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What should | buy? 


There’s no certain answer to that 

one, of course. But we've just pub- 

' lished a booklet that may go a long 

‘ way toward helping you select the 
stocks best suited to you and your 
investment program. 

We call it our “Security and In- 
dustry Survey”, and if you are sin- 
cerely interested in investing, we'll 
be glad to send you a copy without 

_ charge or obligation. 

‘ To help clarify your thinking 
on what stocks to buy, the “S & I 
Survey” contains: 









































®@ Individual reviews of 34 major in- 
dustries . . . detailed digests of 
earnings, costs, production, sales. 


® Specific facts on some 300 important 
companies . . . current figures on 

' dividends, earnings, prices, yields. 
Ratings also show whether we re- 
gard the stocks as good for specu- 
lation, for income, for investment. 


@ Acarefully prepared list of “selected 
issues”—some 40 or 50 of the most 
attractive securities currently avail- 
able, catalogued separately by in- 
vestment objective. 
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@ A basic discussion of investment 
principles . . . a review of business 
conditions today . . . a summary of 
the outlook for tomorrow. 
































Survey”, we'll be glad to consult 
with you about your own invest- 
ment program, glad to give you all 
the help we can. 
































For your copy, just address— 
Department SD-37 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Building industry stocks 


THE CONTINUED strength in building 
activity is exceeding even the most op- 
timistic estimates, and is an important 
factor in sustaining the volume of busi- 
ness throughout the nation. 

During March 110,000 units of new 
housing were started, an all-time record 
high. For the first quarter the figure 
was 270,000, compared with 170,000 
in the first quarter of 1949, increase of 
59%. 

The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates new construction started during 
the first quarter at $4.4 billion, up 18% 
from the $3.7 billion in the same period 
a year ago. Private construction, which 
amounted to $3.3 billion, was up 17%, 
whereas public construction rose 21%. 
Wholesale prices of building materials 
have moved up moderately in recent 
months, but are below the level of a 
year ago. 

For the year, it is likely that new 
starts will approximate the 1,025,800 
units of 1949, the all-record high. This 
estimate takes into consideration a final 
quarter seasonal decline which was not 
evident in 1949. New construction put 
in place will probably be in line with 
the $19.4 billion of a year ago. Mainte- 
nance and repairs should be modestly 
below the $8.6 billion for 1949. 

With this pattern evident, most com- 
panies in the building industry should 
show a good improvement in earnings 
in the current year, since unlike the 
early part of 1949, there has not been 
any necessary inventory adjustment. 

As a result, first and second quarter 
reports this year should show wide in- 
creases over a year ago. Generally, the 
building stocks have not fully reflected 
the present high level of activity. 

Crane, Johns-Manville, National 
Gypsum, and American Radiator ap- 
pear especially attractive. 

Earnings and dividend data on the 
leading units in the group: 


1949 

1949 Divi- 

Price Earnings dends 

American Radiator 15 $1.80 $1.25 
Armstrong Cork.. 52 6.57 3.00 
ee ee oe 27 3.17 2.95 
Flintkote Company 31 4.33 2.50 
Johns-Manville ... 48 4.83 2.50 
Lone Star Cement 77 10.32 4.50 
National Gypsum. 19 2.57 1.25 
Otis Elevator .... 38 4.50 2.50 
Ruberoid Company 57 8.72 2.95 
U. S. Gypsum.... 123 13.51 1.25 


The coppers and air conditioning 
stocks should benefit from activity in 
the building industry. 
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The amount of copper recently held 
by producers was equivalent to only a 
two weeks’ supply, the smallest in five 
years. The copper situation is reported 
as “very tight.” A similar situation exists 
in zinc. Demand for these metals, as 
well as for lead, continues large. Re- 
sult: prices have been firming. 

Leading copper stocks are reasonably 
priced. The financial statements are ex- 
cellent, and, very likely, earnings for 
the first half of this year will be satis- 
factory. Most of the copper companies 
have large amounts of cash and gov- 
ernment securities, such as Kennecott, 
Anaconda, American Smelting. These 
are my favorites in the group. 

In the air-conditioning field, Carrier, 
York and Trane (listed on Midwest 
Exchange) are attractive. The invest- 
ment world is likely to show increasing 
interest in this industry, and I would 
not be surprised if these stocks ad- 
vanced substantially. 

Carrier is a leader in the air-condi- 
tioning field. It manufactures and in- 
stalls units to suit almost every kind of 
building. Finances have improved in 
recent years and sales are now over 
four times 1940. The company eamed 
$2.72 last year and paid $1. Range 
since 1946, 34-12. Now around 18. I 
consider this an excellent speculation. 

Trane (listed on Midwest Stock Ex- 
change) manufactures heating and air- 
conditioning equipment. Main plant is 
at La Crosse, Wis. Capitalization: only 
300,000 shares of common. This com-: 
pany has shown large earnings in re- 
cent years, with $7.07 earned in 1947, 
$6.11 in 1948, and $5.69 for 1949. 
Dividend was recently increased to 
$.62% quarterly. Now selling around 
32, the stock yields 7.8%. 

The York Corporation is also an im- 
portant factor in the air-conditioning 
field. It has tripled its business in the 
last ten years. Around 12, the stock ap- 
pears attractive as a long-pull specula- 
tion. Range since 1946, 27-8. 


Readers should bear in mind that be- 
cause of the extensive general advance 
in the stock market during the last 
year there is always the possibility of 
set-backs, particularly should disturbing 
foreign news occur. Hence, I think it 
advisable that new purchases be made 
chiefly during reacting markets. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


Forbes 
































DIVIDENDS—NOT GROWTH VALUES 
id 
a 
° The experience of half a century has growth values. He does not realize the 
d convinced us there is a scientific formula great number of stocks listed that are in 
ts for fortune building. Success over many a trend of natural retrogression. He does 
a5 years has also proved psychological in- not know how few are impulsed by 
" terpretations most fundamental. It is far special advantages. However, even the 
better to know the time to sell to the few that look like growth stocks have 
optimists and the time to buy from the their own peculiar limitations. 
ly pessimists than it is to be familiar with Thinking realistically, we must agree 
‘- economic statistics. that fortunes are built from small funds 
_ Years of accuracy have built us pre- only through specializing, not through 
eminent recognition for long-term market diversification. A few poor selections can 
S- reliability. That is why worried investors destroy the gains of years. Recently, our 
aS write from many parts of America to clients bought a pre-reorganization bond 
J. get the “Stock Market Appraisements” that doubled in price and an oil stock at 
t we formerly syndicated nationally on six that went to fourteen. Our newest dis- 
? financial pages under the heading, covery at four, to be announced, has 
e “ROYSTONE SAYS.” great fortune-building promise. 
Our newspaper followers realized that The only sure fortune-building is done 
r, when and what to buy and sell is about through such fund enhancement. That 
st all one needs to know about the stock alone will offset higher living costs. That, 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so and fortune-building requirements, calls 
t- anxious to keep in contact with our for at least a fifty per cent fund gain each 
ig analyses. year. Instead, the great majority of in- 
d This demand from everywhere for re- Pee vestors see their cash values shrink each 
liable guidance on when and what to buy year. The very opposite is the basis of 
r forced us to oe comments in in- ie Gert ge alll our long-term fortune-building plan. 
expensive wee etins. A 
a ro buy with co “good buying” and Who, from devoting many years protecting Read what the Press Service that 
. ‘“ +” investors from danger, wrote “America To- syndicated his “Comments” said: 
)- sell with the good selling largely morrow,” called “the most far-seeing eco- pe P Sas 
if eliminates the hazards of speculation. nomic guide for the future,” sent free to his What ‘Roystone Says... is re 
: Now, thanks to the discovery, made while personal clients with his “27 Safety Rules” spected by the best in Wall Street, from 
D evaluating fundamental psychological fac- for investors and traders the small speculator to the largest invest- 
aT tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry Formula, we are __ Ment trusts. : 
d enabled to detect the difference between distribution and accu- “One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. With 
; mulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow a truly remarkable record in earlier years, since he has been 
) the insiders who make the market, not the public that buys writing for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
I during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. changes. 
Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair “Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
- chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees _ reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
his funds. shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and Wall Street technicians.” — : 
P traders are equally victims of psychological distortions. Follow- We cannot take our first step in fortune-building until we 
IS ing popular sentiment, they too often are forced to buy when appreciate that error is preponderant in human effort. We might 
y they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect go so far as to say that if there is a wrong way, human beings 
a clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules are prone to follow that way. That is why we earnestly believe 
for Investors and Traders. there is a tremendous need for honest investment and business 
q Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy guidance. Such assistance can be derived only from factually 
I, that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and appraising future investment values in the light of political and 
). so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends social trends. It was such factual appraisement that enabled us 
9 at the expense of fortune-building growth values. correctly to foresee the 1948 election result and the resultant 
4 Often, before the fifty-point break in 1946, we warned against market break. Without such guidance, there is' small hope for 
a drastic decline. Recently, we repeated that warning. We ad- the individual in his quest for financial independence. 
vised getting into cash to buy special situations, long-term Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
\- growth possibilities independent of general conditions. Antic- our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
ipating such breaks to buy growth bargains makes all the replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
8 difference between failure and fortune-building. the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
e Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 
)- tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear These same weekly bulletins that cost you only twenty-five 
\- market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching _ dollars for fifty-two weeks, go to thousands of clients from coast 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It  t coast, including those paying one hundred dollars a year for 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters personal guidance and to banks and big business. 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. What the Weekly Bulletin Said at Market Top, 
a There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- May 31, 1946, before the 50 point drop 
e lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis “Th lac kage f distributi -tivel: 
" -" a 3 ee = are cin ag such =e we have PM ony fe PE: GH ENE ERNE SESE PaIny 
selected to buy at the next bargain bottom. ile they await “ 
Qf opportunities they need instruction to protect them from the ae ey when the averages 1 were 138 se gy geen es 
g dangers of popular misconceptions such as the universal mistake ca se rd inf 6. Thee did. N a _Aegaee llggnnalljgart sing 
it in forecasting the 1948 election. oe Fa aaa rf same ns he o~ nf F abet are again at 
le GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and you send check for $5 or $25.00 be sure to ask for “America 
ar be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic and Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
. investment cycles. He seldom considers that many businesses out- Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 6, Long Island, N. Y. 
' grow their initial advantages. He knows next to nothing about (Instituted 1931.) Mid-town consultation appointment $25. 
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CYCLE 
FORECAST 
FOR 
JUNE 


Once again our Cycle studies are 
offered a full month in advance. 
To those who have learned thru 
the years to respect our Cyclical 
Key Periods for reversals in 
market trends, our June Cycle 
Forecast may well prove “must” 
reading. 


zm 


We want new readers to get 
our attitude toward the market 
at this juncture. We want them 
to know what our Cycles indicate 
for June. 


Such readers may have our cur- 
rent Bulletin, plus the next four 
issues, on receipt of only $2 0 

Regular Term Subscription Rates: 
Six months’ service.... $55 0 


One year’s service..... $100 DO 


STOCK TREND 
SERVICE 


Div. F-515 Springfield 3, Mass. 
a a til 
BABSON’S 


NO OFFERS 


INVESTOR'S ENVELOPE 


at cost of preparation 
and mailing 


Contains: 


3 Growth Stocks to BUY 

3 Imcome Stocks to BUY 

4 Appreciation Stocks to BUY 
50 Securities to SELL 

$20,000 Investment Program 
Family Income Budget 
Famous Babsonchart 
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Only a limited number of these Envelopes 
will be prepared. There is a preparation 
charge of $2.00. Request your Copy 
TODAY! Print name and address clearly 
and mail this Ad to Dept. F-87. 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 

















MARE YOUR FORTUNE 


ON SCHEDULE. $107,000 in 20 years, using $30 

monthly, is the goal. STOP losing money by specu- 
lation. Had you started the plan January 1948, 
you would be one year AHEAD of schedule. Also 
Income. Estate and Six stock management. ACT 


TODAY. Six week trial, $3. 3 mos.-$10. DON’T 
DELAY 





SUCCESSFUL TRADERS SRALvee 
Box 244, ESD, San Diego, f. 


MARKET OUTLOOK 





A TECHNICAL relationship that in the 
past foreshadowed changing trends in 
the stock market has been reflecting a 
deterioration in the supply-demand sit- 
uation during the past two months. The 
record of this relationship in the ex- 
tremely confusing post-war period has 
been excellent. Important reversals in 
trend were indicated as probable in 
April-May 1946, in September 1946, in 
June 1948 and in June 1949. 

In connection with the selling indi- 
cation in the spring of 1946 there are 
two facts that are interesting to recall. 
First, the trend of industrial activity 
and corporate earnings definitely was 
toward higher levels. This, however, 
did not prevent a slow but persistent 
deterioration in the supply-demand re- 
lationship in the stock market. The first 
important post-war decline in stock 
prices thus ignored business and profit 
trends just as the market had refused 
to follow rising corporate earnings dur- 
ing the three years prior to Pearl 
Harbor. 

The second thing to note was the 
length of time required in 1946 to com- 
plete the decline in stock prices after 
the first indication of deterioration in 
the supply-demand situation. This first 
indication was given during April and 
May, with the D-] industrial average 
closing in a range between 199 and 
212.50. For the next two and one-half 
months, except for five days, the aver- 
age closed within this range. Late in 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 


Indications of changing trend 


July a reaction to 195 was followed by 
a quick rally to 205 by August 14. The 
real damage to the price structure oc- 
curred during the following month, 
with thirty points decline in the aver- 
age crammed into the ten trading days 
ended September 10. 

At the beginning of 1950 the techni- 
cal probabilities were against any dy- 
namic acceleration in the rate of ad- 
vance for the market in general. This 
opinion was based on the tendency of 
the regulated market to slow down 
rather than to speed up an advance that 
had run six to eight months without 
any important technical reaction. De- 
spite the sensational performance of a 
minority of individual issues, the mar- 
ket in general has not done as well as 
it did during the early months of the 
recovery. 

This is reflected in the performance 
of the Dow-Jones rail and utility aver- 
ages, which have made insignificant ad- 
ditional progress since the January 
highs. It is interesting that in April and 
May, 1946, when the supply-demand 
relationships turned adverse, the action 
of the rail and utility averages relative 
to the industrials was also turning un- 
favorable. This combination of techni- 
cal relationships, reminiscent of the 
spring of 1946, should be kept in mind 
along with the fact that in 1946 the 
market turned slowly over a period of 
four months but then collapsed abruptly 
in ten trading sessions. 
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BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





786. Wuat’s HaprpENED To THE AMER- 
ican Viewpornt?: A hard-hitting pam- 
phlet written by the president of American 
Viewpoint, Inc., dealing with our apparent 
eagerness to “lean” on the government, a 
fundamentally un-American attitude. (8 
pages. ) 

787. SCIENCE IN THE Founpry: Tells of 
the metallurgical advancements and mod- 
ern control methods in today’s up-to-date 
foundry. Contains charts of physical prop- 
erties and typical applications which sim- 
plify the selection of metals for castings. 
(20 pages. ) 


788. WHat You SHOULD KNow ABOUT 
Sares: Ten-page booklet reviews the func- 
tions of various types of safes, points up 
the necessity for providing protection 
against fire as well as burglars in selecting 
equipment. 


789. Main Street: Annual publication 
of the Travelers Insurance Co. gives sta- 
tistics on traffic accidents during 1949. The 
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A quarterly dividend of $1.00 consecutive 
per share has been declared on the 
$4C lative Preferred Stock alan 
icon yet a uae stockhold- dividend payments 


ers of record at the close of business 





June 1, 1950. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
ean EDISON COMPANY 


1950, to stockholders of record at 


the close of business May 27, 1950. 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STCCK, 
cur N W. GREGG, 4.88% SERIES, DIVIDEND No. 10 




















Vice-President and Treasurer 
| May 3, 1950 The Board of Directors has 


authorized the payment of a 
dividend of 3014 cents per 














3l-page book contains tables of accidents, 
persons killed (by age groups), age of 
drivers in accidents, weather and road con- 
ditions prevalent, condition of motor ve- 
hicles involved in accidents, etc. Humor- 
ously illustrated with cartoons. 


790. ALLURING British CoLuMB1A: Gives 
24 pages of good reasons why one should 
visit British Columbia. Contains pictures 
of vacation spots, scenery, and includes 
maps of the country and of U.S. highways. 


















share on the Cumulative Pre- 


Fl RTH CARPET ferred Stock, 4.88% Series, 
COMPANY payable May 31,1950, to stock- 


holders of record May 5, 1950. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





DIVIDEND NOTICE . oO ae 
The Board of Directors has this day April 21, 1950 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share on the outstanding 5% e « f 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, payable June 
1, 1950, to stockholders of record May 
15, 1950. A quarterly dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock, payable 
June 1, 1950, to stockholders of record 
wi ee lee we —————SSSSSSSSSs 
not close. W. W. Harts, Jr. 


May 4, 1950 Treasurer 
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PUGET SOUND POWER 
_& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 27 


The Board of Directors has declared a dividend 
of 20c per share on the Common Stock of the 
Puget Sound Power & Light Company, payable 
May 15, 1950, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business April 24, 1950. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
: President 
April 19, 1950 















Rapiator Sanitary 
Now York CORPORATION Pittsburgh 


COMMON DIVIDEND ¢ 

A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 7 
CARBON COMPANY on the Preferred Stock has been declared 
payable June 1, 1950, to stockholders 





: J 

One-Hundred and Fourteenth Stay 24, 1950. es ali 

Consecutive Quarterly Dividend A dividend of 25 cents per share on 1 
A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per Se Se thol 
share will be paid June 10, 1950 te ial o oa aw a bale 
stockholders of record May 15, 1950. June 2, 1950. 
at 3 P. M. JOHN E. KING 

LYLE L. SHEPARD Treasurer 
Treasurer 


























LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
May 3, 1950 
The Board of Directors has declared 
a@ quarterly dividend of 3744c per 
share on the outstanding Common 
} Stock of the Company, payable on 
a 30, 1950, to stockholders of record at 
close of business on June 13, 1950, Checks 


will be mailed. 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 





—— 





May 15, 1950 
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CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company on 
April 19, 1950, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
one dollar ($1.00) per share on its $10 par value Commor 
stock, payable June 12, 1950, to stockholders of record 
as of the close of business May 12, 1950. 

To assure prompt receipt of the dividend, stockholders 
should notify the Company, at its office, 60 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y., of any change of address, giving both 
the old and new addresses. 







W. ALTON JONES, President 
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MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Buy values, not prices 


THESE ARE DAYS when it is important 
te stress values in stocks, but altogether 
too easy to think only about prices. 

Unfortunately, price always fluctu- 
ates more than value. In a “good” mar- 
ket most of us are tempted to become 
price-conscious and value-negligent. 

That’s because we are too greedy, 
too impatient. 

We succumb to the wiles of the siren 
of acquisitiveness, and her soft song of 
“get rich quick” betrays us on the reefs 
of our shallow investment thinking. 

This is no time to follow “tips.” 

The best “tips” are nothing but “in- 
formed guesses,” and most “tips” are 
much less than that. The suggestions 
of a trained security analyst, based on 
study and reason and analysis of val- 
ues, may have long-range merit. But 
such suggestions (if worthy of the 
source) are based on what the stock is 
worth and not on a guess as to what 
it is going to do in the market. 

Buy values and be patient. 

Don’t flit from flower to flower just 
because you cannot wait for value to 
find its way into price. 

Keep in mind the mood of the 
market. 

It is an investment mood, not a 
speculative one. This move in stocks is 
not being motivated by the neophytes 
and bootblacks, but by substantial and 
experienced investors. 

Many of the people who are buying 
stocks now have been bond 
buyers. Habitually, they seek safety 
and suspect greater speculative hazards. 


Some of them instinctively shy away 


from a high yield—just because it is a 
high yield. This is a new thing in the 
stock market, and it is upsetting a lot 
of old “systems” designed to guess 
long-term trends, short-term trends and 
passing vogues. 

The trouble with stock market fore- 
casting “systems” is that no two markets 
are alike. 

The pattern of one movement is not 
the pattern of another. The vogues 
(low-priced speculative shares of mar- 
ginal companies) are not the vogues of 


* 1950. There may be some spill-over of 


demand into low-priced speculative 
stocks, but the main flow of demand 
still is in investment or semi-investment 
channels. That’s what ails these specu- 
lative low-priced rails. That’s why the 
motor shares sell at such low prices in 
relation to earnings; the public thinks 
the motors are “speculative.” It thinks 
they are more speculative than they 
really are. 

Montana Power, recently around 
22% looks like an undervalued stock of 
excellent grade. It sells to yield more 
than 6% on the $1.40 dividend (which 
is more likely to be increased than de- 
creased) because the public believes 
something that is not true—namely, that 
the company is highly dependent on 
sales of power to Anaconda and that 
the Anaconda business is not depend- 
able. The company’s minimum contract 
with Anaconda, and payments are most 
unlikely at any time to be as small. as 
the minimum, more than covers fixed 
charges; and Anaconda’s ore position 
has not deteriorated in recent years. 
Earnings for the 12 months ended 








B. Allen. 


times. 


reservation. 


ROOM 1131 °@ 





“Profits without Forecasting” 


is the title of an informative new booklet just published by our partner, Leon 


Here is the complete record of a group of accounts managed by the author 
which gained over 200% net during the past seven years, with adequate 
diversification among well-known listed stocks. 
cast any price movement, he sets forth a plan based on “limited risk” at all 


The method used, which has withstood the test of actual experience for 
more than 17 years, is explained in simple language—without mystery or 


To receive your copy of “PROFITS without FORECASTING” just send 
$1, together with your name and address to 


GILLEN & COMPANY 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


120 BROADWAY °® 


Without attempting to fore- 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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March 31 were $2.62 a share on the 
common. The company last year 
brought down about 26% of gross rev. 
enues to net for the common whereas 
the average company in this utility op- 
erating company field brought down 
only about 12% to 13%. Montana Power 
common is a “thick” equity. It is a 
“value” at current prices. 

American Seating had a 12-point de- 
cline in anticipation of the poor first 
quarter statement. Now that the state- 
ment is out of the way, the stock is 
doing better. I look for a progressive 
improvement in this company’s eam- 
ings for the next two quarters; and it is 
my opinion that the school seating busi- 
ness will be excellent for five to seven 
years ahead. The stock is not a “blue 
chip”; but it offers good value at under 
50. The year’s earnings should be $8 
to $9.50 a share, with the $2 cash divi- 
dend probably supplemented by a pay- 
ment in stock. 

Studebaker’s stockholders apparently 
are running out of patience about divi- 
dends, and it will be interesting to see 
what the directors do when they meet 
shortly. The percentage of earnings 
paid out in dividends in recent years 
has been approximately as follows: 
1947, 18%; 1948, 46%; 1949, 21%; and 
1950 (first quarter) 20%. The dividend 
for the first quarter was 60¢ against 
earnings of $2.93 a share. The com- 
pany now has more than 5% of the 
United States market for both cars and 
trucks; before the war it did less than 
3% of the passenger car business and 
practically no truck business. But for 
the fact that current investor vogues 
are hostile to speculative stocks, and 
but for the fact that the dividend policy 
of the company is so niggardly, Stude- 
baker probably would not be selling 
within 20 points of the current price. 

Merck & Co. seems to be making ex 
cellent progress in finding a way to pro- 
duce more cortisone cheaper; and the 
market for this new product would ap- 
pear to cover more than 50 diseases. | 
like this quality stock for the long pull. 

I want to continue to call attention | 
to Lincoln National Life Insurance 
stock at around 103, paying dividends 
at the rate of $1.50 a share per a 
num; I regard this stock as an out- | 
standing “growth” issue and would pre- | 
fer it to any speculative $5 or $10 
stock as an issue to hold for capital 
enhancement; don’t forget that all 
this progress in drugs and medicine és 
extending the human life span to th 
advantage of life insurance companies, 
and they have been doing very wel 
even without the new life-prolonging 
drugs. 

Some of the pessimism about Jo 
Manufacturing seems overdone; 
companies are facing a situation wher 
they must mechanize more and more, 
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and the current lag in Joy’s orders is 
not an indication of what may be ex- 
pected in the future. When you invest 
in Joy you invest in the inevitability of 
coal mine mechanization. 

Borg-Warner is expected to earn be- 
tween $4.50 and $5 a share in the first 
half in spite of the Chrysler strike; this 
years dividend should be highly satis- 
factory to stockholders. 

While I am inclined to give up the 
idea that the Railroads will do as well 
as the rest of the market this year, that 
does not rule out the conviction that 
some of the better ones offer excellent 
investment value—especially Atchison, 
Kansas City Southern, Union Pacific, 
and New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
Pfd. 

The railroad average has been “mov- 
ing in a line” for a long time; and 
eventually it is going to break out of 
this “line.” I think the break-out will 
be on the up-side. 

Something should be said about the 
pattern of the D-J Industrials; that is, 
about “supply areas” and “demand 
areas.” I think there is a fairly good 
“demand area” at around 210-212, and 
a very strong “demand area” at around 
200-205. I am not so sure about the 
next “supply area” above the April top 
of 216.32, but I am toying with the 
idea of some resistance not far from 
222-225 and quite a lot of resistance at 
around 240. 


From a value point of view (and al- 


ways remember that values are more 
important than prices) this market will 
not be “as high” as it was in 1946 un- 
til stocks get up around the 340-350 
area. That’s because earnings, divi- 
dends and book values are so much 
higher now than they were in 1946. 
The fact that stocks have exceeded the 
1946 high price of the Industrial Aver- 
age, therefore, is not as important as 
it looks. 

Of course, a shooting war could up- 
set the apple cart, at least temporarily. 
But don’t you think you would prefer 
stocks to cash or bonds in event of war? 


Perhaps not at first, but in the long 
run? 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


CONGRATULATIONS 





General Lucius D. Clay, former com- 
mander of U. S. forces in Europe, 
elected chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of Continental Can Co. 

Francis W. White, elected president 
i a director of American Woolen 


Lewis M. Parson. elected a vice- 
president, director, and member of the 


May 15, 1950 


executive committee of United States 
Steel Corp. of Delaware. 

John M. Hancock, elected chairman 
of the board, and Jervis J. Babb, 
elected president, of Lever Brothers 


Hal Babbitt, elected a vice-president 
of Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 

Coleman C. Walker and Richard 
Shields, elected vice-presidents of 
Bankers Trust Co., N.Y. 


Company. 

F. S. Nickerson, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of Mack-International Motor 
Truck Corp. 

Max F. Balcom, elected chairman, 
and Frank A. Poor, elected vice-chair- 
man, of Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 

E. E. Stewart, elected executive vice- 
president of National Dairy Products 
Corp. 

Robert B. Menapace, elected a vice- 
president, and Ralph E. Kimpel, 
elected a second vice-president, of 
Guaranty Trust Co. of N.Y. 

Howard L. Sanders, elected a vice- 
president of Commercial Solvents Corp. 


James Tanham, vice-president in 
charge of public and industrial relations 
for the Texas Company, recipient of 
the 1950 Achievement Award of the 
New. York Personnel Management As- 
sociation. 

R. E. McNeill Jr., elected president 
of Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Co., N.Y. 

Herman Brown of Houston, Tex., 
and Kenneth A. Spencer of Kansas 
City, Mo., elected directors of Armco 
Steel Corp. 

Thomas A. Connor, appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales, of The Pa- 
per Center, Inc. 











Forecast For Next 6 Months 
BIGGEST RISE IN STOCKS? 


Consensus of 50 Independent Investment Advisory Services, Washington News 


Letters and Business Forecasters . . . the majority opinion of The Leading 
EXPERTS who are usually RIGHT! 


WHAT ARE CHANCES OF WAR? 
Uneven Business Upswing To Benefit Which Companies? 
6 Public Utilities for Big Profits As Buying Scramble Starts 

3 Low Priced Fortune Making Rails With Clear Track Ahead 
New Laws to Help or Hurt Some Stocks? 
4 Low Priced TV Stocks to Bulge While Others Drop Sharply? 
Run-a-way Move in The 5 Oils With Most Natural Gas? 
8 Auto & Auto Accessory Stocks That May Bring You Wealth 
5 Aircraft Stocks for Big Rise As Military Orders Mount 


6 Retail Issues to Bounce UP As Consumers Again Crowd Stores? 


Many other unique features. Exciting predictions of things to come for this country 
and business by foremost business forecasters. 


Sending at once for this Nation Wide and Authoritative Forecast might be 
the most profitable step you ever took. It should be many more times valuable to 
you than our Feb. 6, 1950 Television Report giving you Admiral at $233, now around 
$36; Emerson at $2634, now around $37; Motorola at $3434, now around $48; Philco 
at $37, now around $52; Radio at $14%, now around $22; Sparks Withington at 
$556, now around $9; Zenith at $4014, now around $65. Somie Du Val clients almost 
quadrupled their money on Phila. Co., recommended by us at $6, now around $22! ! 


There. should be numerous similar golden opportunities in our new forecast. 


$1 BIG DOUBLE OFFER $1 


Send the tiny sum of $1 (new inquirers only) for this Forecast—the most important, 
valuable and far reaching we have ever offered, Plus 4 Weeks’ Trial Subscription 
with last minute Buy, Hold and Sell Consensus of the principal analytical seers. 






































Fill out — Clip — Mail with $1 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. F-141—41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City, N. Y. 1 


Rush me complete Forecast for Next 6 Months with many big money making 
opportunities plus 4 weeks’ trial subscription with Buy, Sell and Hold Con- 
sensus of the Experts, ALL for only $1 (Air Mail $1.25). 
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FRANCIS |. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK.STOCK EXCHANGE 
CURB AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


One Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 





Tuvestors 
will find our booklet "Odd Lot Trading” 


a valuable guide to security investment. 
Write Department B. 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
Associate Members New York Curb 


39 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 6 
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TO BE 


‘IT PAYS Waban 


By HUMPHREY B. NEILL 


author of “THE INSIDE STORY 
OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE" 


Send $2 for 28-page Report describing the 
Theory of Contrary 6 inion (as com- 
mented upon in LIFE Magazine and by 
numerous writers). Current copy of Neill 
Letter of Contrary Opinion included, 
which applies the Theory to today’s eco- 


nomic events. 
NEILL LETTERS Box 250 


SAXTONS RIVER, VT. 
we 

















““FOREWARNED IS FOREARMED’’ 


When the "TOP" comes, 
BE PREPARED! 
Read this 80-page book NOW! 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY 
DECLINING MARKET 


A must book on Short Selling. $1.00 


MARK WEAVER, Dept. F-7, BOX 1130 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 




















Esso 


The Board of Directors of the 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(Incorporated in New Jersey) 
has this day declared a cash dividend on the 
capital stock of $1.00 per share. This dividend 
will be payable June 12, 1950 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business, three 
o'clock, P.M., on May 11, 1950. 
Checks will be mailed. 
A. C. MINTON, Secretary 

May 1, 1950. 
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by W. C. HANSON 


Pointers on estate planning 


“It is later than you think.” 

That’s a good rule to keep in mind 
when thinking about your estate plan- 
ning. Not that we mean to jar any one’s 
peace of mind about the uncertainties 
of life. Rather, we mean to stress the 
real advantages (both to yourself and 
your heirs) of starting your “estate 
planning” as early as possible. 

This is true even if youre fairly 
young, and even if your “estate” doesn't 
amount to very much yet. The sooner 
you start your plan, the better it’s likely 
to be. For one thing, it enables you to 
utilize the gift tax privilege, as pointed 
out here in recent articles. Besides, it’s 
better to make at least a tentative estate 
plan now, and amend it later, if need 
be, than to go on indefinitely without 
one. 

Having already explored some of the 
basic principles of estate programming, 
let’s look at a few more. The deeper 
one _ into this subject, the more 
complicated it gets. Which is why, once 
again, we stress the importance of hav- 
ing a good lawyer to guide you along 
this intricate path. 

Up until now we've considered such 
matters as making a will, setting up 
adequate records of your affairs, and 
trying to keep down your Federal lia- 
bility on what you bequeath to your 
family when you die. 

Now for a few more pointers on this 
subject: 

Joint Ownership—One of the sim- 
plest, yet most valuable, steps to take 
is to put your property in joint owner- 
ship with your wife, or any other des- 
ignated heir. Unlike some of the meth- 
ods we've discussed, this doesn’t result 


| in direct savings on the Federal Estate 


Tax, but it does have real advantages. 
By placing bank accounts, securities, 
real estate and other properties in the 
joint name of husband and wife, the 
survivor can take title to the property 
after death of the co-owner without 
going through considerable delay and 
red tape. 

Setting Up A Trust—One of the time- 
honored tools of estate planning is the 
trust device. This merely means setting 


aside funds or properties for the benefit, 


of your wife, your children, or any 
other individuals you designate. The 
property, and any income therefrom, 
will be used in whatever way you pre- 
scribe. Whatever conditions, or course 
of action you specify, is carried out by 
a “trustee,” which may be a trust com- 
pany or an individual. 
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A trust may be set up through the 
terms of a will (“testamentary” trust). 
Or, it may be set up and started in 
operation while you are still alive (“liv- 
ing” trust). 

The latter method is especially de- 
sirable in many cases. It gives the bene- 
ficiary the use of your assets while you 
are still alive, yet it also avoids many 
problems when you pass on. The “liv- 
ing trust” also has certain tax advan- 
tages, since it can often be used under 
the gift tax law. As we've seen previ- 
ously, the gift tax offers many advan- 
tages over the Federal Estate Tax. 

Special Use of Life Insurance—We 
now return to the subject of insurance, 
which we took up some time ago. Life 
insurance, in addition to its many other 
benefits, is also a valuable instrument 
of estate planning. It can be used in 
many ways, to accomplish any number 
of ends. Insurance also helps to avoid 
costly settlements of estates, can also 
minimize the tax burden. 

For example, an insurance policy 
payable to members of your immediate 
family, helps to protect them against 
claims by creditors. This is a simple, 
yet valuable way of keeping your estate 
from getting tied up (sometimes for 
long periods) by claims—real or 
trumped-up. 

Life insurance provides ready cash 
when it’s needed most. It precludes 
long-drawn-out legal proceedings. This 
is one of the several reasons for making 
life insurance one of the basic steps in 
sword financial planning, as mentioned 

ere in previous articles. 

Life insurance also offers tax advan- 
tages. For one thing, it can be made 
the basis of a tax-exempt life annuity 
for a member of your immediate family. 
Under present — insurance benefit 
payments, on an annuity basis, are free 
from income tax if received through a 
lile insurance contract. 

Besides protecting your family in this 
way, it’s alse men? om to safeguard 
your business, and business associates, 
through insurance. This is particularly 
important where the business is a 
single-proprietorship, a partnership, @ 
“close” corporation, or any other form 
of business where the death of a prin- 
cipal might cause dissolution of the firm 
or create other special problems. 

In response to many requests, this series, 
“Managing Your Money,” will be reprinted 
in book form. To reserve your copy, return 
this notice with remittance of $5 today to: 


B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Forbes 





















Forbes Rates Employee Publications 


Employee 
Company and Management’s Reader- Crafts- 
Publication Score Interest manship Final Scere 


American Hospital 
Supply Corp. 
Tomac Tomahawk (Jan.-Feb.) 80 83 74 80 
(600 Employees) 
Reader-interest could be heightened by cleaning up layout a bit; also, 
pix could be greatly improved. P. 22 spread good, as is “Railsplitter.” 


Burlington Mills 

Bur-Mil Review (April) 89 93 90 f 90 

(28,000) 
Well-balanced book subtly gets across management accomplishments 
while giving the employee the spotlight. “Mutual Trust” good exec 
message; “Returns to Roanoke,” “Burlington Pays,” also effective, as 
is selection of personals and pix. 


Campbell, Wyant and 

Cannon Foundry Co. 

Casting the News (Jan.-Feb.) 82 82 79 79 

(2,500) 
Constant plunking of tax chord dulls employee music-appreciation. 
Why three blasts on subject? Watch pix—several are too small, 
crowded. Good—“Day With John Doe.” 


Motor Wheel Corp. 

Motor Wheel News (Apr.15) 76 83 74 78 

(3,500) 
Bowling and fishing stories eat up 25% of available space in this four- 
page publication, while a “no-point” cartoon swallows another 7%. 
Grouping of pix on p. 4 could be improved. “Garlant Reports” fine 
accounting of company finances. 


New England Mutual Life 

Insurance Co. ; 

The Spinning-Wheel (Mar.) 83 88 75 83 

(1,000) 
Small four-page sheet measures up to good employee-publication 
standards. More careful editing would eliminate breakovers, reducing 
such cluttered effects as that on p. 8. 


The Stanley Works 

The Stanley World (April) 40 70 60 60 

(8,800) 
Sixty-eight-page, digest-type book produces a cluttered effect. Pix 
and stories could stand improvement. Impression is that the publica- 
tion is trying to cover too much territory, satisfy everybody. 


Tide Water Asso. Oil Co. 

Bayonne Refinery 

Refinery News (April) 93 90 84 91 

(2,100) 
“No Magic Formula” a fine editorial. “Handle With Care,” “Alco- 
holics,” & “Ket’s Get Acquainted,” also very readable. Other good 
features indicate an intelligent approach to employee communica- 
tions. Double-page sports spread might be challenged, though. 


IN scorinc the employee publication, the editors 
rate management’s technique of spotlighting com- |% 
pany problems, employee services, and the ree 5 = ET. 
wards of enterprise. Spreading understanding of 
the inter-dependence of company, community 
and employee is, from the Forses viewpoint, the 
publication’s No. 1 editorial objective. 

Craving understanding itself, management 
must also try to understand its employees—their 
desire for recognition, their fear of insecurity, 
their normal curiosity about fellow-workers. Copy 
and pictures featuring employees and their in- 
terests are also rated. 

Apart from content, the magazine or news 
“ae is judged as an attractive, attention-com- f., 
pelling production. Layout, illustration, and . - 
typography are importantly weighed in the final Tide Water Oil's 
scoring of each publication. Refinery News 

By calling attention to good points and suggesting means of improvement, 
Fores hopes to help industry to utilize fully this vital tool of employee relations. 
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You've dreamed of some day living or 
visiting in the land of sunshine — here 
is something you can do about it. 
Start a California savings account with 
Standard Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. On December 3lst, 1949 
Standard Federal paid their seventh 
consecutive dividend rate on the basis 
of 3% per annum. 


7) current 
dividend rate 


Your principal is safe while you earn 
more. Federal insurance up to $5,000. 
Send for Standard’s“Save by Mail” Plan 
that makes our office as near to you as 
your mail box. 


Invest by the 10th — earn from the Ist. 


WRITE Topay for Stand- 

ard Federal’s “Save by 

Mail” Plan, and your free 

\ copy of “California, Here 

- I Come,” picturing “Life 
im) the California Way.” 


ha, W Eon 


PRESIOENT 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS 
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and Loan Association 


735 SOUTH OLIVE STREET 
LOS ANGELES 14,-CALIF 





BASIC STRENGTH 
MEASUREMENTS 
PROVIDE 
@ An extremely sensitive and accurate ap- 
praisal of the BASIC STRENGTH of 440 
individual stocks, 42 groups and the Gen- 

eral Market. 


IN ADDITION OUR EASY-TO-USE 
WEEKLY REPORTS GIVE YOU... K 

@ Factual data showing which stocks and 
groups are performing better than the 
Market as a whole and which worse. Also 
the strongest and weakest stocks in each 
group. 

@ The duration and direction of the Primary 
Price Trend of each stock and group and 
THOSE STOCKS IN WHICH A PRICE 
MOVE OF IMPORTANCE APPEARS IM- 
MINENT. 


WRITE FOR FREE REPORT AND 
DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
or Send for Trial Offer: Our Current Re- 
ports for next 6 weeks, plus our Manual 
“Common Sense Security Analysis" $5.00 


WRITE DEPT. FS 


INVESTORS RESEARCH 


COMPANY 
MIHRAN BUILDING 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 












To Reach the TOPS 
FORBES is TOPS 
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READERS SAY 


(Continued from page 10) 


While I am opposed to further legisla- 
tion, I do not see how these abuses will 
ever be corrected unless powerful voices 
like yours can correct them. 

—Rosert E. Lirrie, 
Granite Falls, N.C. 





Trucks and railroads 
“Transportation by Taxation” ae 15] 








says Westinghouse will throw its shipping 
A COMPLETE 


TRADER TEXT BOOK! 


“THE CHARTCRAFT METHOD 
OF POINT AND FIGURE TRADING" 
The most concise and easily 
read book on a practical 
method that reduces stock 
market trading to a mechani- 

cal science. 97 pages. 
6x9 inches; over 100 descriptive 
charts (10 day return privilege). 
$2 a copy, from 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
315 W. 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 














Is business going up or down? 
To top men, this is always the important 
question. Providing an objective, scien- 
tific answer as to basic trends is our 
business, has been for 16 years. These 
Projections, published weekly, are now 
available to business men, bankers, in- 
vestors. Send for descriptive literature. 
. The Directional Index of Business, Dept. 
K, 7 East 42, New York 17, N. Y. 




















business to railroads. Evidently Mr. Phelps 
isn’t familiar with the report of the late 
Joseph B. Eastman, for many years chair- 
man of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which shows conclusively that trucks 
are not only not subsidized, but pay more 
than their full share for the use of the 
highways. (Trucks paid more gasoline tax 
and license fees in 1948 than was spent 
for all new highways and the cost of re- 
pairing all old highways for that year.) To 
get on the same tax-paying basis, the rail- 
roads would have to pay over seven times 
as much tax as they now pay. 

Mr. Phelps further overlooks the fact 
that the railroads were given, free, more 
land than is contained in the original 13 
states. Take Oklahoma City as an example: 
She gave some land to a railroad company 
to get it to come in, and some 30 years 
later paid it $4,000,000 to get out of the 
downtown section. 

There are about 50,000 towns in the 
U.S.A. without railroad service and must 
depend on the trucks for their very exist- 
ence. What would Mr. Phelps do about 
them? 

—GeorcE O. BETTIS, 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Farmers answer back 


I have just read your editorial that axed 
the farmer, entitled “Billion Dollar Sub- 
sidies Sap.” 

Enclosed are my corn allotments on two 
farms (320 acres). [Mr. Faul’s allotments 
from the Department of Agriculture per- 
mit him to raise corn on 18 of his 320 acres 
—Ed.] My wheat allotment, before they 
changed the law, was 24 acres. How can 
a man meet expenses including $1,180 
rent (which does not pay for one nail, a 
pint of legume seed, or wire or posts)? 
on farm plant is 50% good 40-bushel corn 
land. 


If farmers’ prices to 1932 level as 
most city people want, the city ple will 
soon go to hell with us. Thank God the 
— of our country is a mutual af- 
air. 

Why don’t you offer constructive mate- 
rial about “what to do about falling farm 

rices” instead of criticizing. A fool can 
ind fault—but it takes brains to bring or- 
der out of confusion. . . . 

I hate to read any magazines any more 
—as a farmer I feel filthy after reading 
their articles. . . . If farming is such a low- 
life game as most magazine writers pre- 
tend, then we sure have a hell of a lot of 
city leeches making a living off what we 
produce. —STANLEY F aut, 

Stewartsville, Mo. 


Forses editorial made the point, missed 
by Farmer Faul, that some brains can 
make confusion out. of order. Department 
of Agriculture brains limit his corn culti- 
vation to 18 out of 160 acres of “good 40- 
bushel corn land,” would tax all people to 
pay him for work he does not do. Let 
Farmer Faul disti between the city 
people who think this is wasteful, and the 
city people—mostly in Washington—whose 
aaley is turning farmers into “country 
leeches”—Ed. 


I commenced farming in 1906. In 1909 

I bought a corn planter for $45, which I 
paid for with 2% hogs; if I were to buy 
one today it would take 19% hogs to pay 
for. Everything the farmer has to buy is in 
the same proportion. With a political party 
that has coddled labor for about 20 years, 
even to a fourth-round wage increase, 
where would the farmer and the rest of 
us be without supports? I don’t like it any 
better than you, bat you tell me the an- 
swer. —Frep O. CowMan, 
Wilmington, Ohio. 





Company 
The Cooper-Bessemer 
Corporation 


Federal Motor Truck 
Company 


Hercules Motors Cor- 
poration 


The New York Central 
Railroad Company. 


Northwest Bancor- 
poration 


Southwesten Public 
Service Company. . 





Financial General 
Presentation Data Information Score 


Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


THE IDEAL report, Fores editors believe, tells a story about 
people (managers and employees), their activities (making, 
financing, selling), their problems (outside factors affecting 
the company), and their progress (earnings or losses). 

Scoring is on three counts: 1. Presentation—easy to read, 
illustrated, etc.? 2. Financial Data—are dollars and cents 


Final 


Fairly well developed narrative; could be improved; 10-year 
financial review charts good. 


70 71 


Vast improvement over last year’s report. Pictures of plant 
and products lend interest. Statistical comparisons should be 
extended beyond two years. 


71 70 


Interesting presentation, but financial and general informa- 
tion sections inadequate. Story could be expanded, and charts 
or tables used to advantage. 


Excellent—pictures, charts and tables combining to give in- 
teresting, informative report. Much thought and hard work 
went into this job with fine results. 


Wealth of data gives insight into complex operations of com- 
pany and affiliates. Good economic review of local conditions 


affecting business. 


Story of operations and results well told, with tables and 
pictures adding zest, helping reader understanding. 


translated into understandable terms? 8. General Information 
—does it help reader understand company and operations, 
problems and prospects? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 very good, 90 excellent. 
Final score is weighted (readers may write for a statement 
itemizing the scoring factors). 


Comment 
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Yours FREE With A Trial Subscription to IAl-- 





"6 ‘SPECIAL SITUATION’ GROWTH STOCKS” 


—with Tremendous Fortune-Building Possibilities! 


One Selling at $4! Another Selling at 4 1946 High! Another Yields 9%! 


Dre - professionals knew all about "special situations. They 
knew this is one of the greatest ways of piling up profits. Often 
these profits can be made even when the stock market as a whole is 
falling. Because the "special situation" rises on its own individual merits. 

The Research Staff of IAI is always searching out unusual securities. 
Time and again, our security analysts have come up with little-known 
ae which have piled up sizeable profits of 60%, 100% to 157% 
ike these: 


Stock Recommended At Recent Price %o Sain 
Claude Neon ............ 13/, 4l/, 157%, 
Columbia Broadcasting "A" 18 36 100% 
Falp Rierris ..... 22.02 02) 33 55 67% 
Cities Service ............ 45 72 60°, 


Another fast-moving "'special situation'’ recently recommended 
was Zenith Radio which rose 1134 points in one week! 

Now, the Staff of Investors Advisory Institute brings you 6 of its 
latest, freshest "special situations’, just unearthed, after careful 
analysis. These are still so new that their best profits are yet to be real- 
ized. You still have a chance for getting the "cream''—if you act at 
once! Here's a brief description of six ''special situations" you may 
wish to consider at this time: 


#1—A $4 "Speculators Favorite." Made huge profits in last bull 
market, when it sold up to $9. May go much higher this 
time, because company is entering new markets, including a 
"hot" television item. 

+2—A Booming Oil Situation, selling around $9. Good earnings, 
excellent management. Recently made important changes 
which open large new sources of earnings. 

#3—A Dynamic Mover. Now around $18. Should go much 
higher. $5 a share earnings expected this year. Dividend 
yields about 9%, may be boosted. 

+4—A Leverage Issue—Now around 16. Reached 61 in 1946. 
Record profits expected this year, because of new customers, 
including television industry. Small capitalization makes this 
stock move in sharp cycles. 

#5—"TV's Best Buy." That's what one very shrewd observer calls 
this issue. We see substantial dividends ahead because com- 
pany has a new product, with an exclusive patent that may 
revolutionize TV reception. . 

#6—A Blue Chip of Tomorrow. IAI clients have already made 
large profits in this stock and received bountiful dividends. 
A "good name" company on threshold of new phase of 
growth. 


To investors seeking big capital gains, yet able to take the business- 
man's risk, we'd like to send this Special Study '6 ‘Special Situation’ 
Growth Stocks"—FREE with a trial subscription to the weekly 8-page 
Service of the Investors Advisory Institute for 3 months at $15; 6 months 
for $25 or a full year for only $45. 

Besides Special Studies like this for those seeking capital gains, the 
weekly 8-page Service of the Investors Advisory Institute affiliate of 33- 
year-old B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc., also brings a wealth 
of information, listed at right, for investors who desire income and 
sate y. 

The FORBES Investors Advisory Institute's 8-page weekly Service 
does all this for you. It goes to press after the market closes Friday and 
Is mailed first class or air mail (if you choose) so it reaches you Monday 
Morning. Mail coupon at right to try America's fastest growing 
investment service. 


= 








Use These 12 Weekly Features 
For Greater Profits in 1950 


1. Consensus of 60 Leading Experts on the 
near-term and long-term market outlook. Clear- 
Cut Analysis of the reasons behind their pre- 
dictions. 


2. Our Own Market Forecast, telling you in 
unhedged language what to do and why. 
3. Present Investment Policy . . . what per- 


centage of your funds to keep in cash... in 
bonds . . . in stocks. 


4. Three" Supervised” Investment Programs 
—for appreciation . . . for income . . . for sta- 
bility—plus weekly program changes. 

5. "Stock of the Week" — detailed analysis 
and appraisal of the stock in the week's lime- 
light. 


6. “Industry of the Week"—complete study 


of the industry making top news .. . carefully 
analyzed and appraised. 
7. Low-Priced Speculations . . . selected 


low-priced issues with different characteristics 
and purposes under continuous supervision. 


8. Digests of current writing by market au- 
thorities. 


9. What Traders are recommending to their 
clients. 

10. “Review of Recommended Stocks” .. . 
a summary of significant news affecting "Super- 
vised Recommendations” and your investments. 


11. Investment and Business Barometers 
. vital facts needed for sound security man- 

agement graphically presented. 

12. Earnings and Dividend Calendar .. . 

summary of earnings reported and dividend 

actions on major stocks. 
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---Convenient Order Form--- 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 

(Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons) 

80 Fifth Avenue, New York II, N. Y. 
Send me at once your special study, "6 ‘Special 


Situation’ Growth Stocks", with my subscription as 
checked below: 


C) 3 Months $15 [] 6 Months $25 


(1 One Year $45 


{3-Ring Binder Included FREE with 6 Months 
or One Year) 


(C0 Air Mail $1.50 Extra per Year (Foreign 
Rates on Request) 


C) Enclosed is $.........ccccceeee 
NAME 
p00: 


5-15 
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Thoughts . . 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


In seeking a definition of democracy 
this one satisfies me best: democracy is 
a political expression of deeply felt re- 
ligion. We are fallible. We certainly 
haven't attained perfection. But we can 
strive for it and the virtue is in the 
striving. —Car.os P, RoMuLo. 


It seems to me we can never give up 
longing and wishing while we are thor- 
oughly alive. There are certain things 
we feel to be beautiful and good, and 
we must hunger after them. 

—GeorceE EL ior. 


’Tis not what man does which exalts 
him, but what man would do! 
—BROWNING. 


They are as sick that surfeit with too 
much, as they that starve with nothing. 
It is no mean happiness, therefore, to 
be seated in the mean; superfluity 
comes sooner by white hairs, but com- 

petency lives longer. —SHAKESPEARE. 


Falsehoods not only disagree with 
truths, but usually quarrel among them- 
selves. —DANIEL WEBSTER. 


Few minds wear out; more rust out. 
—BOvVEE. 


Meditation is the nurse of thought, 
and thought the food for meditation. 
C, Simmons. 


Astronomy is one of the sublimest 
fields of human investigation. The mind 
that grasps its facts and principles re- 
ceives something of the enlargement 
and grandeur belonging to the science 
itself. It is a quickener of devotion. 

—H. Mann. 


. _ Despite some of the horrors and bar- 
barisms of modern life which appall 
and grieve us, life in the twentieth cen- 
tury undeniably has—or has the poten- 
tiality of—such richness, joy and adven- 
ture as were unknown to our ancestors 

except in their dreams. 
—ARTHUR COMPTON. 


America must remain, at any cost, 
the custodian of freedom, human dig- 
nity and economic security. The United 
States must be strong, so that no na- 
tion may dare attack. 

—Louis B. MAYER. 


To accept good advice is but to in- 
crease one’s own ability. —GOETHE. 


The business that considers itself im- 
mune to the necessity for advertising 
sooner or later finds itself immune to 
business. —Dersy Brown. 


We always like those who admire 
us, but we do not always like those 
whom we admire. —ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


What a man knows should find ex- 
pression in what he does. The chief 
value of superior knowledge is that it 
leads to a performing manhood. 

—BovEE. 


Laziness grows on people; it begins 
in cobwebs and ends in iron chains. 


—Sir M. HALE. . 


Leaders are ordinary persons with 
extraordinary determinations. 
—SOUTHWESTERN ADVOCATE. 


Sufficient to each day are the duties 
to be done and the trials to be endured. 
God never built a Christian strong 
enough to carry today’s duties and to- 
morrow’s anxieties piled on the top of 
them. —T. L. Cuy_en. 


When anger rises, think of the con- 
sequences. —ConFUucius. 


In the harsh face of life faith can 
read a bracing gospel. 
—RosBertT Louis STEVENSON. 


For anything worth having one must 
pay the price; and the price is always 
work, patience, love, self-sacrifice—no 
paper currency, no promises to pay, 
but the gold of real service. 

—JoHN BURROUGHS. 


You can’t hold a man down without 
staying down with him. 
—Booxker T. WASHINGTON. 


In proportion to the development of 
his individuality, each person becomes 
more valuable to others. There igaa 
greater fullness of life about his own 
existence, and when there is more life 
in the units there is more in the mass 
which is composed of them. 

—Joun Stuart Mu. 


If all Europe were to become a pris- 
on, America would still present a loo 
hole of escape; and, God be praised! 
that loop-hole is larger than the dun- 
geon itself. —HEme. 


What are the aims which are at the 
same time our duties? They are the 
perfecting of ourselves, and the happi- 
ness of others. —Kanrt. 


The best armor is to keep out of 
gunshot. —Bacon. 


We are very much what others think 
of us. The reception our observations 
meet with gives us courage to proceed, 
or damps our efforts. —HaZ.rrt. 


Money is like a manure, of very little 
use except it be spread. —BAacon. 


In view of the terrifying power that 
science is conferring on governments, 
it is necessary that those who control 
governments should have enlightened 
and intelligent ideals, since otherwise 
they can lead mankind to disaster. 

—BERTRAND RUSSELL. 


Mediocrity is excellent to the eyes 
of mediocre people. —JouBERT. 


Tolerance is the positive and cordial 
effort to understand another’s beliefs, 
practices and habits without necessarily 
sharing or accepting them. 

—JosHua LoTH LIEBMAN. | 


All men need something to poetize 
and idealize their life a little—some- 
thing which they value for more than 
its use and which is a symbol of their 
emancipation from the mere material | 
ism and drudgery of daily life. ) 

—THEODORE PARKER. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here } 
have been published in book form. Price $3. 
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A Text. 


Sent in by J. D. Homan, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forses book 
is presented to senders of 
texts used. 


Stand fast therefore in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free, and be not 
entangled again with the yoke of bondage. 


—GaxaTians 5:1 
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“George” doesn’t do it for us! 


Or all the forms of inter-city commercial 


transportation, only the railroads don’t say, 
“let George do it.” 


Unlike their competitors ...who have out- 
grown the “infant industry” stage, but who 
still rely on help from the people’s tax 
dollars... America’s self-supporting railroads 
pay all their own costs of doing business. 
And that is good news for “George.” 


For after all, who is this fellow “George” 
who is building and maintaining the high- 
ways, waterways and airways that other car- 
riers use as a “place of business” for private 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


gain? He is every taxpayer in America. 
“George” is... you! 


But you don’t do it for us, “George.” The 
railroads pay their own way...in the time- 
tested, traditional American way. It isn’t easy 
...especially when we have to compete for 
business with subsidized carriers. But it’s 
easier on you and your pocket-book,“George”! 
And it’s better for our country, too. Because 
in the long run, private industries... like 
private citizens...must be independently self- 
reliant if America’s greatness is to endure. 


on 
= 
President 


CrweeT S. 


WASHINGTON 13, D.C. 











st 
in thrills and thrift with two 
great Valve-in-Head Engines 


When you buy your new car, make certain it com- 
bines all these new and finer advantages that make 
motoring worth-while—and offers them at lowest 
cost! One “must” is the fleet, powerful performance 
of a Valve-in-Head engine—the engine that’s setting 
the trend for the industry—the engine that’s avail- 
able at lowest prices only in Chevrolet! And remem- 
ber—Chevrolet offers you your choice of two great 
Valve-in-Head Engines . . . both outstanding per- 
formers, both amazingly 
economical . . . and each 
having its own special 
type of drive for the finest 
over-all operating results. 


and tinest 


in driving and riding ease 


with CORY § Anethes advantage you'll 


surely want in your new car is maximum driving 
and riding ease. Here, too, you'll find Chevrolet ex- 
cels. It’s the only car offering the sensational new 
Powerglide automatic transmission, teamed with 
Chevrolet’s 105-h.p. Valve-in-Head engine, for finest 
no-shift driving at lowest cost* ... and a highly 
improved, more powerful standard Valve-in-Head 
engine, teamed with the famous silent Synchro- 
Mesh transmission, for finest standard driving at 
lowest cost! And, of course, Chevrolet brings you 
an extremely high degree of riding-comfort over 
all roads. 
*Combination of Powerglide 
Automatic Transmission and 
105-h.p. Valve-in-Head Engine 


optional on De Luxe models at 
extra cost. 


at lowest cost 


so luxurious yet lowest-priced 
line in its field 


Think of all the other fea- 
tures you have come to regard as essentials of truly 
fine motoring: Body by Fisher for finest beauty and 
luxury! Center-Point Steering for easier, surer con- 
trol! Curved Windshield with Panoramic Visibility, 
Fisher Unisteel Construction and Proved Certi-Safe 
Hydraulic Brakes for maximum safety. You'll find all 
these and many other advantages in Chevrolet, just as 
you'll find them in America’s costliest cars, and just as 
you'll find they’re exclusive to Chevrolet in its field. 
Consider these facts—consider how much you save 
on purchase price, operation and upkeep—and you'll 

agree Chevrolet’s _first 
and finest at lowest cost! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION 


General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 














